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THE ALABAMA DEBATE. 


HE debate which took place in the House of 
Commons on Saturday, the 7th inst. will doa 
great deal of good. We have as yet only the outlines 
of the speeches as furnished by the Cable ; but these 
outlines are distinct and expressive enough to leave 
no room for doubt lest the filling-in should alter their 
general significance. It is clear that the House of 
Commons is unwilling to let the question of the 4/a- 
éama claims come to a stand with the refusal of Lord 
Stanley to submit the recognition of Southern Bellig- 
erency to arbitration. It is also clear that the general 
disposition of the eminent and influential gentlemen 
who took part in the debate was of the most friendly 
and conciliatory character toward this country. Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, who introduced the subject, argued for 
our American view of it as eloquently, although doubt- 
less not as lengthily, as Mr. Seward would have done. 
Lord Stanley exhibited no displeasure at the reopen- 
ing of a case whose discussion, under the circum- 
stances, implied some censure of himself. Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, while denying that the United States Gov- 
ernment could claim that the recognition of the South 
was a violation of law—an opinion in which we have 
never ceased to concur—urged that it was “an un- 
friendly, rash, and unprecedented act ;” an estimate 
which we have also, from the first, fully entertained. 
Mr. Gladstone could not understand why the negotia- 
tion was ended—leading members in opposition never 
understand why negotiations are either ended or begun 
—and thought it was unquestionably right that the 
point should be referred to a commissioner. Assuming 
that it was still not too late for a just and honorable 
settlement, Mr. Gladstone concluded by declaring that 
the whole country would support Lord Stanley in 
effecting such an one. 

It is certainly very satisfactory to know that, afflicted 
as we are with turmoils and vexations at home, we 
are likely to arrive at a peaceful and honorable solu- 
tion of the only foreign trouble that menaced the im- 
mediate future. The prospect is reassuring, although 
it might perhaps with safety have been predicted. 
Apart from their convictions of right—and none can 
doubt how far such convictions would carry the speak- 
ers we have named—the general drift of things in 
England is such as to make it highly injudicious, not 
to say impossible, for a government to maintain an un- 
friendly policy toward the United States, It is sur- 
prising to observe how far the rights and wrongs, the 
goods and evils of things are modified by shifting cir- 
cumstances. To quarrel with the United States just 
now would be to quarrel with the type of popular gov- 
ernment toward which the English masses are rapidly 
pushing, and, consequently, such a quarrel would cause 
the political ruin of those who began or abetted it. 
We do not mean to say for a moment that English- 
men, high and low, peers and navvies, would not be 
disposed to rise en masse and fight us if they thought 
that England’s honor were really concerned ; but that, 
in a case where there is so much to be said on both 
sides—where spirit and letter, practicability and tech- 
nicality are so opposed and confused as in the case of 
the Alabama claims, the republican side of the ac- 
count has a better chance than the monarchical. The 
only danger to a pacific conclusion might now seem to 
be that of our own diplomatists’ asking too much. We 
imagine, however, from the discreet and cordial com- 
ments upon the English debate of Zhe Mew York 
Times that this risk will not be incurred. 

So much has been written and said about the A/a- 
bama claims that we should suppose readers of both 
countries must be tired of the subject. We do not 
however, think that the prevailing American belief— 
the belief, that is, that we were ungenerously and pre- 
cipitately treated in the matter of Southern recogni- 
tion, that the escape of the Confederate steamers was 
winked at, if not connived at, by the English authori- 
ties, and that for the consequent destruction of our 
commerce we have a fair title for damages—has been 





changed or swerved in the least ia all the discussion 
the matter has elicited. And we must say that the 
popular suspicion, which pierces straight through the 
dust and fog raised by experts or sophists in interna- 
tional law, and attributes English action in the early 
stages of our civil war to the deliberate intention of a 
few men of great influence to strike at this country a 
safe but heavy blow at the moment when it would be 
most effective, is better founded than popular sus- 
picions often are. The English government and 
people were very much deceived—and the deception 
was very cleverly managed—as regards the relative 
strength and chances of our two contending sections ; 
and, as commonly happens in similar cases, the friends 
of the North in England were silenced and over- 
powered for a time by continual asseverations of the 
certainty of Northern defeat. It was at this juncture 
that Southern Belligerency was acknowledged and the 
Confederate ships escaped to sea. Subsequently it 
was argued that enforcing a blockade against English 
vessels obliged England formally to assume the posi- 
tion of a neutral. But, as the leading English jour- 
nals now acknowledge, the recognition of belligerency 
and the blockade had no connection whatever. When 
the recognition was published the English premier 
did not even know that the blockade was to be at- 
tempted; and, as a London contemporary puts it, “it 
is the case of the Americans not that this recognition 
was in itself unjustifiable, but that it was made so very 
promptly and with such an appearance of anxiety to 
give the South every possible chance.” 

We may add that the frequency with which argu- 
ments, either including manifest sophistries or based 
upon inaccuracies of statement, have been put forward 
in England have naturally given rise in this country 
to the conviction that there are no really good argu- 
ments for the English side of the question at all. This 
persuasion is no doubt technically inaccurate, but that 
it is morally so is by no means so certain. There 
may be, and probably is, a certain want of intellectual 
precision in minds that refuse to see that a thing is 
justifiable because it is technically defensible ; but 
there is or should be in the comity of great nations 
something above and beyond the hair-splittings of 
lawyers, and the popular instinct in this country 
keenly feels and applies the fact. ‘ Historicus ”»—the 
able advocate of our government during the war, but 
opposed to it, in part, in the A/abama matter—may 
find inconsistencies in Mr. Seward’s voluminous des- 
patches by the dozen; the best international lawyers 
may make out cases as clear as daylight ; but Ameri- 
cans cannot but remember that on the retirement from 
London of their minister, and at the moment before 
the appearance of his successor, who was known to be 
just arrived in Liverpool on his way to the capital, the 
recognition of the South by Great Britain was an- 
nounced. They cannot but remember that for days 
the Home Office was warned of the character and 
purpose of the Confederate steamer, and that the 
order to stop her only left London when it was known 
in that city that the 4/abama had sailed. American 
commerce was swept from the seas, and we in this 
country were engaged in killing each other for about 
two years longer than we should have been but for 
these two things. Both were technically correct, per- 
haps, but to say that is not to say all. 


It may be true, as Lord Stanley is reported to have 
said, that “no neutrality would have pleased America,” 
and that “what the United States wanted was neutral- 
ity coupled with warm sympathy and support;” but 
yet what, in fact, was bestowed? Was there not a 
time when warm sympathy—yes, and support—was 
extended from England to those who were fighting to 
break up the country? If there was, it is scarcely rea- 
sonable to censure the United States for being dis- 
pleased with neutrality of a very different character. 
Englishmen ought to know, too, that to numbers in 
this country there was something that seemed exas- 
peratingly hypocritical in their professions that a love 


,| of manliness and fair play inclined them, in our strug- 


gle, to the side of the weaker party. For ourselves, 
we should qualify, in some respect, the accuracy of 
such a comparison; but to thousands in this country 
the situation was as if a small but desperate and vin- 
dictive fellow had stolen a big, powerful fellow’s revolver 
and bowie-knife, and, having taken him unawares, was 
proceeding to blow and chop the owner into bits; and 





as if, pending this struggle, and while it was yet uncer- 
tain whether or not the giant would be killed before 
he could get ready to fight, some bystanders, like our 
English friends, were to shout: “Bravo! Fair play ! 
Give the little ’un a chance!” and so forth; or should 
cry out, like Rosalind: “I would I were invisible, that 
I might catch the strong fellow by the leg!” To Eng- 
lishmen, who only had eyes for the truly magnificent 
fight made by the South, this may seem a distorted 
analogy; but if so, it only proves what 7he Saturday 
Review pertinently says, that “in almost every possi- 
ble dispute the true way of ascertaining the strength 
and weakness of our own case is to place distinctly 
before us all that a calm and dispassionate adversary 
would have to say on the other side.” There has cer- 
tainly been recrimination enough and to spare on this 
unhappy subject, and we rejoice that the House of 
Commons is disposed to take, we will not say a just 
but a generous course toward its settlement, and that 
the London press, as reported by the Cable, heartily 
endorses the legislature. It only remains for our own 
authorities, while maintaining the rights and the dig- 
nity of the country, to meet these advances in a spirit 
equally conciliatory and respectful to ensure the placing 
of the embarrassments that have grown out of the 
doings of the famous 4/abama among the memories 
of the past. 








THE BANKRUPT ACT. 
HE passage of the general Bankrupt act, in spite 
of a very determined opposition, was hailed as 
a boon by an innumerable army of insolvents. The 





relief which it afforded would enable them to com- 
mence the battle of life anew untrammelled by the 
consequences of former failures. The class of per- 
sons who opposed its enactment saw, or thought they 
saw, reason to dread that it would be subverted into 
a machine for indiscriminate whitewashing. The act 
has been in operation nine months, and we think that 
candid minds cannot but admit that it is &minently 
beneficial to the best interests of all classes. While 
debtors may perhaps complain that the relief it affords 
them is hedged around with formalities too tedious 
and delays that are unnecessary, and although cred- 
itors naturally complain of any measure that will 
relieve their debtors of the obligation to pay, we 
think the general verdict must be one of approval. 
That the act offers no premium to rascality is apparent 
upon its face ; and that, in its practical working, frauds 
and dishonest practices generally on the part of debt- 
ors are harder to commit and more certain to be 
detected than under our state laws, every lawyer who 
has had any practice in bankruptcy will admit. 

To a dishonest trader we cannot imagirre a more 
trying ordeal than the proceedings under the act. He 
is subjected to a most searching examination ; his 
books, papers, and dealings with others are scrutinized 
with inquisitorial minuteness, and the practice, for- 
merly too common, of putting property into the hands 
of friendly creditors has become impossible. We hope 
and believe, therefore, that the clause of the act which 
limits the granting of a discharge after one year from 
its passage to bankrupts who can pay fifty per cent. of 
their indebtedness, will be repealed. Spasmodic action 
in legislation ought to be avoided. Ifa law of this 
kind is good at all it is good as a permanent part of 
our system of jurisprudence, and, indeed, the only 
argument that could properly be used against its pas- 
sage was the one that it affected transactions entered 
into without contemplation of it. This argument can- 
not apply after the act has been in force, and we hope 
to see it restored to its original force at once. An 
interesting question has arisen as to the construc- 
tion of this clause. It will be found in section thirty- 
three, and reads thus: “And in all proceedings in 
bankruptcy commenced after one year from the time 
this act shall go into operation, no discharge shall be 
granted to a debtor whose assets do not pay fifty per 
centum of the claims against his estate, unless the 
assent in writing of a majority in number and value of 
his creditors, who have proved their claims, is filed in 
the case at or before the time of application for dis- 
charge.” By section fifty the act is to commence and 
take effect, as to the appointment of officers and pro- 
mulgation of rules, from the date of its approval, but 
no petition should be filed until the first of June, 1867. 
The act was approved March 2, 1867. 








Now, the question is, whether the one year from the 
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dite this act shall vo into operation, spoken of in sec 
tion thirty-three, beyan to run on the 2d of March, 1867, | 
when the act commenced and took effect as to the 
appointment of officers and promulyation of rules, or 
on the ist of June, 1867, when it became competent 
for debtors to file their petitions? The crowd of soli- 
citors and clients who, on the 2d instant, thronged 
the clerk’s office of the District Court in this city, 
proved that a numerous class had determined to pre- 
vent all doubt by being in time ; but, notwithstanding 
every effort, many were unable to file their papers 
until after the year had expired. The question is so 
purely one of construction of an ambiguous statute 
that we hesitate to give an opinion; but, as the law is 
remedial, the rule of strict construction will not apply, 
and the intention of Congress will, we think, be car- 
ried out should the courts decide on the 1st of June as 
the day when the act went into operation.* 


RACE-HATRED AND THE SUFFRAGE. 
HE deplorable riot that took place last week on 
Ward’s Island among the Irish and German 
immigrants collected there furnished a speedy illus- 
tration of one of the points suggested in the article 
called Zhe Elements of Danger in our last number. 
The general stagnation of business had obliged the 
Commissioners of Emigration to send a great many of 
the newly-arrived Irish and Germans to the island, 
and as there were no means of setting them at work 
there—a deficiency which, if similar emergencies are 
to recur, ought in some way to be provided for—the 
men very naturally got into mischief. A German was 
carrying a cup of water and an Irishman in sport up- 
set it. The two had a dispute, ending in a fight, dur- 
ing which the Irishman was stabbed by his opponent. 
On the following day a crowd of about three hundred 
Germans made an attack on some Irish people in the 
wash-house and drove them away. The latter imme- 
diately roused all their compatriots in the neighbor- 
hood, who, in considerable force, broke open a tool- 
house and took thence pitchforks, scythes, axes, and 
everything else that might be used as a weapon, even, 
it is said, breaking up mowing-machines to get the 
knives. Thus provided, they marched with a green 
flag to attack the Germans, who had repaired to the 
basement of the hospital building and barricaded the 
doors. The Irish, however, made a violent rush upon 
these defences and forced their way into the building. 
A terrible battle ensued, in which, when it was inter- 
rupted, it is said the Germans were getting much the 
worst of it, the prospect being that they would all be 
killed. Meanwhile, on the first indications of serious 
trouble, Mr. Hinck, the superintendent at the island, 
had telegraphed for aid to the Twelfth Precinct Police 
Station, and, by the time that the Irish had forced their 
way into the hall, Captain Bennett, with a small de- 
tachment, arrived at the island and pushed immedi- 
ately to the scene of the contest. The crowd was so 
great as to prevent the police from entering the hall, 
notwithstanding their efforts to do so; and, as the 
only means of saving the lives of the Germans, the 
superintendent took the responsibility of ordering the 
police to fire into the crowd. This was accordingly 
done, and other detachments of constabulary having 
now arrived, the riot was brought to an end. Eighty 
prisoners were taken, and some thirty of the rioters 
were found to be wounded. 

It is evident from this miserable affair, springing as 
it did from an absurdly trivial cause, how serious is 
the danger to be apprehended from our masses of 
half-civilized immigrants of different races when the 
two conditions of dense numbers and scarce work 
simultaneously present themselves. The hatred of 





race—which means men’s hatred’ of whatever is dif- 
ferent from themselves—is invariably strong in pro- 
portion to the ignorance and low moral tone of those 
among whom it is found. Had our situation as re- | 
gards land and wages been similar or approximated | 
much more nearly to that of most European nations it | 
is certain that we should by no means have got on 
smoothly with our polyglottous laboring classes as 
shave done. 


| 


as 

we | 
But land being very abundant and wages | 
very high, all hitherto has gone well. The modification | 


* Among the numerous editions of the Bankrupt act, that edited by | 







Messrs. Avery and Hobbs, from the press of Little, Brown & Co., com- 
mends itself for its ord _rly arrangement of the text and its carcfully- | 
arranged notes, in which are digested numerous ‘lish and American | 
Cecisons. “The mechanical portion of the work is marked by the usual | 
ex eilence of books bearing, Messrs. Little, Prowa & Co.'s imprint. ‘ 
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of these conditions will bring problems of great deli- 
cacy and difficulty, and such as may have a grave 
bearing upon future political complications. If ‘our 
German and Irish laboring men proceed to array 
themselves in an attitude of antagonism one against 
the other and our demagogues, as is their wont, pro- 
ceed to “make capital” by flattering and stimulating 
the respective rivals, the consequences for good or ill 
will be upon a very large scale. We must remember 
that these poor people who quarrelled on Ward’s 
Island, although but a few hundreds in number, are 
among our future rulers; and that they represent 
many hundreds of thousands who constitute a large 
proportion of our present rulers. There is room for 
apprehension lest the political powcr that was once 
safely conferred may be wielded, under altered circum- 
stances, in a manner not safe at all. In other words, 
the nearer we approach the social condition of older 
countries the more critical will become the working of 
our existing political machinery. It may be said that 
the anticipated evil will right itself through expectable 
processes ; as thus, that with falling wages and in- 
creasing hands immigration will be proportionably 
checked, and so the regular infusion of the semi-civil- 
ized elements in our body politic be kept within limits. 
This probability is, however, rather theoretical ‘than 
practical. Little as our immigrants may know, they 
are unlikely to be ignorant at the present time that 
taxation is higher and food dearer in the United 
States than before the war. Yet they are not deterred 
by these considerations from emigrating. Besides, by 
the operation of laws easily demonstrable a great im- 
pulsion like that which causes the flow of European 
laboring population to our shores is certain to continue 
to exert a force long after the phenomena that gave it 
birth are substantially modified. Moreover, even an 
equilibrium with the European labor market, were 
such a thing attained, would make, the adjustment of 
political power in its relation to the laboring masses a 
far more perplexing thing than it is to-day. — 


No doubt we shall for an indefinite term of years be 
cailed upon to receive and incorporate in our system 
vast numbers of emigrants chiefly of the sort who 
have lately been fighting at Ward’s Island. We must 
receive them and somehow provide for them, and— 
what perhaps by and by may not be a very easy task 
—keep their hands from each other’s throats. With 
three enormous bodies of laborers, mutually repellant 
and antagonistic—we know the mutual feelings of the 
Irish and the Negroes, and it is to be feared that the 
mutual feelings of the Irish and Germans are unlikely 
hereafter to be more cordial—bodies possessing aggre- 
gately more direct power over the government than 
all the rest of the nation put together, we shall need 
extraordinary skill and a good deal of luck to keep the 
peace and ensure harmonious cohesion. Candidly 
speaking, we entirely disbelieve in the practicability of 
such peace and cohesion under the existing and im- 
mediately contemplated conditions. It is common, we 
are aware, when such embarrassing questions arise, to 
hear it said that education will ameliorate matters and 
forestall possible trouble. This is all very well in 
theory, but we greatly fear it will amount to little in 
practice. After all said and done the bulk of every 
community must work and work hard to maintain ex- 
istence. It is and has always been the common lot. 
But the absorption of the greater part of a man’s work- 
ing hours in necessary toil is, broadly speaking—for 
we admit there may be and are many exceptions—in- 
compatible with the acquisition of that general knowl- 
edge without which it is absolutely impossible for the 
individual to judge accurately of social and political 
science. Hence it follows that the greater the compe- 
tition in the labor market—the nearer we approach in 
this respect the condition of the older countries—the 


more unfit will the laboring classes become profitably 


to employ the suffrage. This would be the case if we 
merely went on developing population in the ordinary 
Way, z. é., without accessions from foreign countries ; 
but when we are receiving such accessions in numbers 
almost countless and when, from the peculiar situation, 
these accessions are almost universally from the hum- 
blest and most ignorant strata of European peoples, it 
is plain that national action as expressed through the 
suffrage may logically be expected to become less and 
less wise, enlightened, and beneficent, and to exhibit 


| as we proceed more and more cf tie passion, coarse- 
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ness, and shortsightedness which are the attributes of 
undeveloped and contracted intelligence. Do we or 
do we not exhibit just such a tendency ? 

We are aware that to great numbers of our country- 
men itis intensely disagreeable to have anything in the 
nature of dissent from the generally received demo- 
cratic dogmas urged upon their attention, Yet, al- 
though we would not for this reason urge such dissent, 
is it not evident on general principles that such dis- 
pleased reluctance argues a covert doubt of the strength 
of the extreme democratic position? We are not at 
all afraid of testing in any conceivable manner what 
we absolutely Anow to be sound; we are sensitive 
and tenacious only about what we secretly apprehend 
has weak spots and which, at all events, has not been 
exhaustively put to the proof. Our own object in this, 
as in all kindred instances, is to promote discussion 
and examination of important topics from points of 
view which, for whatever reasons, the American press 
has in general been unwilling to approach. If our 
views on these topics are fallacious, they at least have 
not the demerit of being hackneyed ; and, if our great 
national deficiency in M. De Tocqueville’s eyes— 
namely, in “real independence of thought,” of which 
he says there is less in the United States than in any 
other country—is better to be promoted by agrecing 
with “popular” opinions than by honest dissent from 
them, in this respect undoubtedly we commit an error. 
Be this as it may, we are now and always open to con- 
viction, however diametrical the change of opinion 
such conviction would enforce. If there is any better 
or higher object than the pursuit and elimination of 
truth in journalistic or other discussion, we know not 
what it is. When the views set forth in this or any 
ather of our articles are logically refuted, we shall not 
hesitate to acknowledge the error of our ways even at 
the risk of our reputation for discernment. 








THE WASHINGTON DEPARTMENTS. 


UR State Department may serve asa model toother 

public departments as far as the immense amount 
of business is concerned which is transacted by it with 
an almost incredibly small force of clerks. Were this 
department to follow the example of those of the Inte- 
rior or the Treasury, it would organize itself into half- 
a-dozen different bureaus—e.g., a bureau for the affairs 
of the states with the federal government; a bureau 
for the delivery of commissions and exequaturs ; a dip- 
lomatic bureau for the European states ; a diplomatic 
bureau for the South American states; a consular 
bureau for Asia; one ditto for Europe; one ditto for 
Africa ; one ditto for Australia ; one ditto for South 
America ‘and the West Indies; one ditto for Asia, 
beside multitudinous other bureaus. As it is, it has 
been found possible to attend to all these various and 
laborious departmental functions with a total force of 
about twenty-odd persons, including the Secretary 
himself and the Assistant-Secretary. If the State 
Department forms sucha praiseworthy exception in the 
admirable despatch of its business, this is no doubt in 
a great measure due to the simplification and concen- 
tration of its functions. If it had hundreds of clerks 
and a dozen different bureaus, with their chiefs and 
staffs, it would no doubt present the same muddled 
condition as the Interior Department, entail many 
times as much expenditure upon the country as it 
now does, and perform the public business imper- 
fectly and clumsily in proportion with the increase 
and the sub-division of the hands and bureaus em- 
ployed. It is well that there is at least one depart- 
ment of which we are enabled to speak to this extent 
in a strain of commendation. Yet we are inclined to 
think that much of the valuable information conveyed 
by ministers and consuls might be made more availa- 
ble for the benefit of the people through being pub- 
lished in a sort of official gazette, weekly or at least 
monthly, instead of being, as now, reserved for the 
annual reports to Congress, which, even if in some 
cases they reach the people, reach them generally too 
late for the accomplishment of the commercial, indus- 
trial, or agricultural good which they might confer if 
published at the time of their communication to the 
State ‘Department. A great benefit might be thus 
conferred upon merchants, manufacturers, agricul- 
turists, and men of enterprise generally, and ministers 
and consuls would be at the same time stimulated in 
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their zeal for the collection of information that might 
be turned to profitable national account. 


In regard to other departments and public offices, 
the general ery of those in communication with the 
Civil Service Committee is, “ Reduction of forces to 
at least one-third of those at present employed, and 
adequate compensation and stringent tests for the pur- 
pose of securing competent persons.” In the reve- 
nue service there is a general complaint against the 
special Treasury agents or detectives, and a universal 
desire for the reduction of the assistant-assessors, and 
for compensating them by a fixed annual salary instead, 
as at present, per diem. However, what will first 
absorb the attention of Congress is the absolute 
necessity for the abolition of a number of bureaus 
which entail millions of annual expenditure without 
rendering any commensurate services. It is only by 
bold measures that retrenchment can be effected and 
efficiency secured. A certain degree of usefuiness 
may be discovered in any bureau, but the question 
for Congress is whether the services rendered by such 
bureaus are adequate to the expenditure incurred ; 
and if such bureaus have been established only in an 
experimental way, all we have to say is this, that at 
this time the country cannot afford to make experi- 
menis when it costs millions annually to indulge in 
the luxury. So far Congress has assailed only the 
State Department, which, as we have shown, is the 
best organized of the whole, and performs the most 
work with the smallest possible number of clerks. It 
is so much easier to meddle with a department that 
has only a small force, than with other departments, 
such as the Treasury and Interior, which with theirlong 
trains of bureaus, are sheltered by the very fact of the 
difficulty of overhauling establishments with such 
colossal accessories. This is as unjust to the State 
Department as it is unjust to the people, so far as the 
retrenchment is concerned which may be effected in 
those monstrous caravanserais, and so far as regards 
the evil which must follow from cramping the State 
Department to such an extent as to inflict injuries 
upon the public service. 

We venture to suggest to Congress that it is not in 
a chaotic manner that order can be eliminated from 
chaos. This important reform, to become effective, 
must be carried on in a properly organized method. 
The committee must appoint sub-committees for the 
overhauling of the respective public offices ; say one for 
the Interior, one for the Treasury, one for the customs, 
and one for the revenue service. It is only by a sys- 
tematic investigation in the working and needs of these 
public offices that the way can be cleared for permanent 
and efficient retrenchment and reform. So far Con- 
gress has been guided by the penny wise and pound 
foolish principle—a few special agents struck off the 
list and a few other changes proposed or made, while 
millions are wasted upon Statistical, Pension, Indian, 
and other bureaus, the abolition, or at least retrench- 
ment and modification, of which is imperiously de- 
manded by the state of the country, so that all this 
clamor about retrenchment may culminate in some 
positive saving to the people. 

If experiments are to be tried, why not try the experi- 
ment of abolishing all, or at least most, of these bureaus 
altogether? Transfer their business to the over-clerked 
divisions of other departments, and wait to see whether 
any disaster will befall the country in consequence of 
such action. Our own impression is, that some of 
these bureaus would never have been created if the 
war had not encouraged recklessness and extravagance 
in public expenditures, and induced congressmen to 
advocate the establishment of new bureaus which they 
never would have had the conscience to propose before 
the war. We do not wish to assert that some of these 
bureaus are not useful, nor do we wish to reflect upon 
the merit of the persons employed in them; but we 
contend that some of them are wxnecessary. When- 
ever the time shall come that we may indulge in experi- 
mental bureaus, then we would propose to merge a 
number of such attempts into a new department, to be 
that of public instruction, industry, commerce, and 
navigation, where, as is the case at present in the 
State Department, the object should be to accomplish 
the greatest amount of public business with the small- 
est amount of force. 
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MERCIFUL DELUSIONS, 
RB URNS is essentially the poct of humanity. More 

) than almost any other he loved to dwell on its 
vagaries, himself a sad epitome of most of them; more 
accurately than almost any other he caught the low, 
sweet, sorrowful refrain that runs through and under 
the tumultuous roar and rattle of life. From none 
could come with a better grace the boast of the Roman 
playwright, “Homo sum: humani nihil a me alie- 
num puto.” His fingers pressed the feverish pulse, 
his ear was held to the wild, fierce heart of human 
nature, and he chronicled its beats with unrivalled 
fidelity and humor. His songs are musical apoph- 
thegms of shrewd if homely wisdom, and his shafts 
of satire seldom failed to hit the mark of folly or con- 
ceit. But just because he is so intensely human he is 
not infallible, and that couplet of his which is oftenest 
quoted furnishes, perhaps, the most striking instance 
of error. True wisdom could never have inspired the 
prayer, 

“O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us |” 

The “pow’r” who could commit such an atrocity 
would entail on hapless mankind such a legacy of tor- 
ment as not the most vindictive and furious fairy of 
fable land could have the heart to bring to the most 
hated christening. Eve’s apple, Pandora’s box were 
fraught with no more fell and fatal influences. The 
thanks that Horace, in the true spirit of that selfish 
epicureanism which found more than sufficient for the 
day the evil thereof, gave to the gods for shrouding the 
future in kindly impenetrable night, the wise man 
might even more fervently proffer for the darkness 
that envelopes from his consciousness his own indi- 
viduality. “Know thyself” is a maxim that only a 
perfect saint should dare to follow, and which those of 
us who are not perfect saints will do well to admire 
and eschew. We shall gain but little comfort by pry- 
ing into the darksome recesses and secret places of 
our souls. Goethe once said he had never heard of a 
crime, however flagitious, of which he could not con- 
ceive himself niorally capable, yet Goethe passed for 
a good man as the world goes. The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, if we remember rightly, expresses 
the same idea in saying that there are moments, per- 
haps once in a lifetime, when, as if by a flash of light- 
ning, there are revealed to us in the depths of our 
spiritual nature possibilities so black and so appalling 
as to make us shudder and stand still like one on the 
brink of a precipice. Depend upon it there is no 
kindlier dispensation of Providence than that which 
hides us from ourselves. 

No man knows himself, no man need want to know 
himself; he couldscarcely havealess agreeable acquaint- 
ance. And if self-knowledge be so undesirable, we 
may be certain that our neighbor’s vision of us is 
still less enviable. Our worst opinion of ourselves is 
sure to be softened by a natural reaction of self-com- 
placency, by the conviction that we are no worse than 
the rest of mankind, or at least by the reflection that 
the secret of our wickedness is locked up in our own 
breast. And it is wonderful to whata degree this last 
element operates to deaden the sense of sin. We can 
forgive ourselves any crime but the crime of being 
found out. But from our neighbor we can hope for 
no such leniency. Perhaps he sees no faults so 
grave as those which are rarely revealed to our own 
rare and bitter introspection, but those he does detect 
lose nothing of their foul proportions from being pic- 
tured on his retentive retina. Our beam is unlikely 
to become a mote to his accurate and painstaking 
observation; and we may safely take it for granted 
that for every imperfection our minutest search shall 
find in our natures, that kind soul will point us out a 
hundred. And which of us shall dare to say that any 
of the hundred less belongs to us than the one? If 
we could be made to see ourselves as others see us, 
we should behold very different personages from what 
we believed ourselves to be, nor would the change be 
flattering. And if the poet’s aspiration should ever 
be generally realized, “suicide from want of self- 
respect” would probably make an important addition 
to the list of coroners’ verdicts. 

Providence is a tolerably skilful workman, and it may 
be assumed that He knew what He was about in sur- 
rounding and protecting the softest part of our spiritual 
anatomy with so many cushions of conceit and self- 
approbation. Let us respect each other’s vanity, 
laugh at our neighbor’s in secret, despise and ridicule 
it if we will, but let us spare to probe it too roughly. 
We know that we are made of better clay than he ; 
how does it harm us that he deludes himselfinto sharing 
the same belief? Delusion is the happiness of life. We 





delude each other, we delude ourselves ; the only thing 


mortal we fail to delude is death, And even that we 
drape with tinsel and cover with flowers, and dream that 
ithas ceased tobe, Weare all lotos-eaters tovether on 
the shores of a summer sea, under a smiling sky, If 
clouds gather on the far horizon we see them not, if 
the waves that murmur musically at our feet shall 
presently gather up their mighty limbs and gnash 
their glittering teeth and roar and rave and sweep us off 
into fathomless abysses, we know itnot, and so, unknow- 
ing it, are happy. Hope smiles upon us, a rosy vision, 
as we launch our toy argosies gayly in the flashing 
waters ; do we not well to shut our eyes to the bitter 
and brittle memories that strew the sands in ghastly 
wreck? It is but for a little while at best that the 
illusion lasts ; let us enjoy it while we may. 

We have said that to see ourselves as others see us 
would be a spectacle that few could desire twice. But 
not less merciful than the veil which hides from us a 
true estimation of ourselves is the delusion which 
sometimes fashions our opinion of another. Love is 
notoriously blind—for most of us a fortunate infirmity. 
Or rather it is purblind and looks through rose- 
colored spectacles. If Damon knew what Pythias 
really was he would despise him; perhaps if Pythias 
knew how Damon really regarded him he would hate 
him with a loyal hatred. So many strands and so 
various go to make the curious web of affection ! 
The friendship we are most regardful of and grateful 
for might, if we could but trace its motive, seem, in its 
very sincerity, the deadliest insult. We flatter our- 
selves that we are loved, but we are not. It is an im- 
age, an eidolon of us, that friend or mistress has reared 
and shaped into symmetry from a thousand fragments 
of speech or action—a glance, an accent, the turn ofa 
hand—moulded with innumerable caresses, with laugh- 
ter, with kisses, and with tears. This too, in turn, is 
what we love, what the husband vows to love and 
cherish, what the wife promises to love and obey ; an 
image often in no wise resembling the reality, the 
shadow of a shadow. Sometimes there comes a flash 
of bitter lightning like that which smote the Egyptian 
seer, the idol is overthrown, the altar shattered, and 
love is slain amid the ruins. But fortunately these 
dreadful glimpses of truth are rare ; we blindfold our 
eyes too securely, and so love and are deceived and 
happy. 

So it is as well, perhaps, on the whole, to discourage 
and, if possible, put down those uneasy creatures who 
go about the worid constantly howling for light. Per- 
haps, on the whole, it is as well that we should remain 
in the dark, where we are decidedly comfortable. It 
is better to be happy than wise, a truth that no man 
need go beyond the first respectable female ancestress 
of his honorable family to discover. Suppose, for an 
instant, that a much-tormented and long-suffering 
Providence should answer at last these thoughtless 
invocations ; suppose we should get all the light that 
the most ardent of us, that Mr. Arnold himself, could 
desire. Picture yourself sadly-admitting that you are 
not the best-looking, most amiable, wittiest, etc., fellow 
in existence. Imagine Dr. Holland being brought to 
believe that Ka¢hrina is not the greatest poem ever 
written ; think of A. K. H. B. opening his eyes to the 
frightful truth that his paraphrastic platitudes are not 
Roundabout Papers; fancy Mr. Sumner facing the 
horrible conviction that he is not the greatest patriot, 
statesman, and martyr that ever Jived; conceive of 
the freeborn American citizen petrified by the reluc- 
tant assurance that he is enjoying the blessings of a 
government not quite, by several degrees, the best 
the world ever saw! Can you imagine these things, 
O fertile reader? For ourselves, we utterly decline to 
entertain such an absurdity, we entreat everybody to 
pardon us for the outrageous supposition, and we 
respectfully but firmly announce that our opinion of 
this article still remains unchanged. Shall we be told 
that this is the most merciful of delusions? 


THE NAUGHTY DRAMA. 


Y a large, respectable, and influential class the 

theatre is looked upon as a place which teems 
with evil associations, and a visit to its forbidden pre- 
cincts is regarded by them as almost an infallible 
proof of depravity. The members of this class had, 
however, for some years confined themselves to gen- 
eral animadversions, when the advent of the Black 
Crook and, more recently, the White Fawz, with their 
unusual and sensuous attractions, have afforded oppor- 
tunity and text for a unanimous and vigorous on- 
slaught. If the indicated censors were alone in this, 
their denunciations might be considered as the result 
of ignorance of the subject combined with a sense of 
duty, and, perhaps, from the presence of the former 





element, they should be estimated with some reserve ; 








midable and worthy of regard. Without attempting | 
an argument with the first class, who would include in 
the question at issue that of the general morality or 
immorality of theatrical representations, the second 
may be reminded of a few facts which they may have 
forgotten and which should, we think, be reviewed 
before a final. non placet is uttered. Their objections 
to the plays above mentioned and those of a similar 
nature are, we believe, two-fold: first, apprehension 
of a permanent lowering of the public taste and the 
consequent downfall of the “ legitimate ” drama 4 and, 
second, an objection to exhibitions in which partial 
nudity is so prominent a feature. That both of these 
objections have seeming weight, we admit; yet both 
may, perhaps, upon examination appear more theoret- 
ical than practical. The fact that immense success 
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“spectacular” pieces, we would paint them in no 
darker colors than they deserve ; and therefore, while 
we readily grant their literary merit to be a mere dif- 
ferential quantity, perhaps many of us have been too 
hasty in assenting to the charge of indecency so sweep- 
ingly brought against them. ‘To the pure, of course, 
all things are pure, and, strictly speaking, no one who 
is morally clean need be alarmed at, or ashamed of, 
witnessing a fine ballet. The question to be decided 
is, Are the revelations made by tight-fitting silk shock- 
ing to delicacy and conducive to vice? If this is 
answered in the negative some scruples must vanish. | 
The intention with which anything is done is oftentimes 

more than the act itself. If danseuses assume their 

peculiar costume for the sole purpose, as many gratuit- 








attended the Black Crook and, in a somewhat less 
degree, bids fair to attend the White Fawn, does not 
prove that it would follow a third venture of the same 
kind, or that the thousands who have contributed to 
the support of these nondescripts are for ever unfitted 
to profit by plays more nourishing to the mental 
powers. Everything conspired to assist the Black 
Crook. It was in design and execution a novelty, it 
was brought out with great completeness, its man- 
agers understood their business thoroughly, and it was 
advertised without stint. 

Let us examine the first and last of these advantages 
a little more at length. The bailet (which was the 
foundation of the whole superstructure), although it had 
been for many years a Europeaninstitution, had scarcely 
yet ventured across the water. Single dancers we had 
beheld, Fanny Ellsler and others of less note ; but, with 
the exception of the Viennese Children, whose perfor- 
mances did not include spectacle and who, be it re- 
membered, were children, the sight of a full corps of 
trained avéistes in America was an unprecedented one. 
Then the highest order of scenic decoration and stage 
mechanism werealmost unknown. Anyone whoremem- 
bers the enthusiasm caused a few years since by so sim- 
ple an “effect” as a rising moon can surely not be 
astonished at the admiration with which the audiences 
at Niblo’s received the “ball-room” and “ transforma- 
tion” scenes in the play of which we write. When it 
is recollected that to the foregoing attractions of ex- 
cellent dancing, fine scenery, and complicated mechan- 
ical illusions were added rich dresses, vast numbers, 
and a perfection of detail, we are not obliged to attri- 
bute exclusively to pruriency or vitiated taste the pres- 
ence of the nightly crowd, however those elements 
may have swelled its numbers. But there were 
reasons other than the fascinations of the piece itself 
to account for its long-continued popularity. Ingenu- 
ity was exhausted in devising new and “taking” ad- 
vertisements, and the whole country was informed in 
glowing language of the multitudinous delights com- 
pressed into the three hours and a half consumed in 
its representation. As a natural result nine out of 
every ten of the countless strangers who visited New 
York during the year and a third of its run added their 
mites to the gains of the proprietors, and after it had 
been on the boards a month or two hardly a third of 
those who sat behind the footlights were residents of 
the city. Many of these “casuals” had never been 
inside a theatre before, and possibly never may be 
again ; yet they assisted in swelling the returns, and 
their sins are visited upon the heads of the regular 
playgoers. But a still more positive argument against 
the supposed depression of the critical standard is the 
fact that at the very time when the fame of the Black 
Crook was in its zenith Ristori, Janauschek, and Daw- 
ison were playing to large and appreciative audiences. 
After all, plays which appeal only to the eye soon 
grow wearisome, and we think that in the diminished 
houses, compared with those of its predecessor, drawn 
by the White Fawn we can detect the first symptoms 
of a reaction which will, unless our country cousins 
rally in force, ere many months leave the gorgeously 
apparelled “ princes, potentates, and warriors” in its 
cast to perform to nearly empty benches. Reasonable 
men and women cannot endure for sixteen more “ re- 
volving moons” a drama without a plot, without wit, 
and without sense. Its patchy and dreary stupidity 
will be a millstone about the White Fawn’s neck 
when the public favor has once begun to loose its 
held, and, as large receipts are essential to its continu- 
ance, the small numbers which it might regularly 
attract will be unable to save it. Some good results 
will, however, have followed the introduction of these 
plays. The public have learned through their means 
what excellence of scenery and mechanism is attaina- 
ble, and will soon be dissatisfied with the daubs and 


ously declare, of displaying their persons, their con- 
duct is highly indelicate; if, on the other hand, they 
do so from necessity, we cannot, unless we condemn 
the dancing, condemn the dress. Any one who 
reflects a moment will be convinced of the indispens- 
ableness of perfect freedom from confinement to limbs 
which go through the astonishing evolutions of a diffi- 
cult as. It is perhaps reasonable that we should ask 
ourselves if we are such valetudinarians in our virtue 
that we must deny ourselves the pleasure afforded by 
youthful grace, skill, and agility lest our purity of 
thought be sullied? If we must, then some outspoken 
person might say we are indeed far gone. People 
who remember to blush at such a sight would be 
shocked ata picture by Rubens, feel uncomfortable 
when caught with Dox Quixo/e in their hands, and 
have as decided a repugnance as did Sam Slick to 
“stone gals.” There is small likelihood of their being 
contaminated, for they are corrupt already. 

A great deal of the odium heaped upon the Black 
Crook was a natural consequence of the nastiness of 
detail displayed by the critics of the daily newspapers 
in their notices of its first production. It was unfor- 
tunate, both for that piece and the White Fawn, that 
they fell into such evil hands, and whenever—which we 
hope will not be soon—another of the same character 
is brought out it would be well, if possible, that none 
but gentlemen should be allowed to write in the dram- 
atic columns of those publications. There has been 
much excessively sharp criticism of these ballet specta- 
cles, and not a little of the criticism has been inspired 
by as bad a motive as that which it has attributed to 
the projectors of the pieces themselves. We have our- 
selves said some harsh things, which we think and 
thought deserved, although we certainly had no sin- 
ister animus. But it seems only fair in this case, as 
in all such cases, to give a patient ear to what may be 
said on the other side. No one can have a greater 
fondness than ourselves for the highest forms of the 
drama, or deprecate more sincerely than we should do 
any serious neglect of Shakespeare and the lesser lights, 
but possibly, on the whole, we have overrated the 
danger of such calamities. Tinsel and tights cannot 
be made permanent substitutes for the sock and 
buskin ; and, if the former were even more popular 
than they are, the latter is unlikely to be permanently 
driven from the field. We shall probably soon wit- 
ness a reaction such as will demonstrate that Melpom- 
ene and Thalia are not yet dead and buried, and that 
Terpsichore is by no means to have it for ever all her 
own way. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
WOMEN’S HUSBANDS. 

O THE EpiIToR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: We have just listened to some very trenchant talk 
about men’s wives. Would you mind adjusting the cam- 
era fora moment so that we may see somewhat of men 
themselves ; in short, of women’s husbands? Has any 
cynic yet been found brave enough or rash enough to say 
that “the men who have been disappointed in matrimony 
greatly outnumber” the women? Shall we go to the mas- 
ters who. have “ held the mirror up to nature ” and sketched 
us all, or to the police reports, or shall we look about us? 
Does anybody suppose that Othello is a myth, or that Des- 
demona is dead? Among your own friends, dear Round 
Table, are there no women, think you, whose lives are being 
crushed out, smothered, slowly, perhaps, but just as surely 
as if the vengeful fingers of the Moor were pressing the 
pillow close over their actual, visible mouths and nostrils ? 

Did the great master of English fiction lead us to sup- 
pose that anybody ever told Miss Ethel Newcome of the 
little bachelor suppers given by the Marquis of Farintosh, 
of his gallantries, of his little escapades? Does our dear 


the opinion of ladies,” does dear little Seraphina think with 
a beating heart, ‘Ah me! Ae would never snub his wife ?” 

Perhaps, also, it might be useful to enquire of those who 
best know Miss Ethel Newcome and the Marquis of Farin- 
tosh, which of them would most thoroughly enjoy “ pas- 
sages from Shakespeare or Tennyson,” whose appreciation 
would be the finer, whose enthusiasm the most genuine ? 
As to the mysteries of the toilet is it true, then, that there 
are charms outrivalling wit, culture, and elegance? And 
have women learned to simulate them only too well? Let 
us be discreet. We all know the inexorable laws of supply 
and demand. ‘ 

But, dear Round Table, we know that the fe guogue argu- 
ment is worse than useless, and it certainly is not well-bred. 
Could we not manage it better if, when Seraphina confesses 
that she is dull, frivolous, and a sham, Augustus should 
ingenuously declare himself unworthy of a better woman ? 

Ww. 








AMERICAN ORTHOEPY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: Your issue of February 8 contains remarks on 
Dr. Holmes’s orthoépy. The general subject needs atten- 
tion. It is patriotic, no doubt, to think that Americans 
pronounce well. I am sorry to confess a deficiency in patri- 
otism. The average Englishman pronounces badly enough, 
so it seems to me, but the average American still worse. I 
do not refer to the common inclination to forsake ancient 
standards. There is no reason why a model good for one 
population should be arbitrarily imposed on an offshoot 
transplanted to another climate and influenced by different 
ideas. But applications of the laws of sound are immuta- 
ble as far as the organs. of the voice are immutable. I do 
not assert that Americans violate these laws, for they are 
inviolable.. But we fail to notice them, and, still more, to 
profit by a knowledge of the few points that can readily be 
noticed. The classification of sounds into essentially agree- 
able and disagreeable ones—to say nothing of minor differ- 
ences—is almost unknown. Many races make these dis- 
tinctions intuitively. If the intuitive faculty in this respect 
has been dulled from any cause, the matter ought to be 
taken up scientifically. It would be absurd to propose a 
study of this kind to the masses. They have little time and 
less inclination for such pursuits. But negligence here is 
inexcusable in men who make orthoépy a specialty, and who 
offer us their books as standards. ; 

One of the causes which have operated to produce bad 
pronunciation in the United States is a powerful one. 
Generally speaking, we are descended from classes that, in 
the European fatherlands, are called the lower classes; I 
especially except yourself, Mr. Editor, and the writer, as 
also the gentle reader—all of whom are supposed to have 
sprung from noble families in some one of the English 
shires. We inherit a tendency general with the peasantry 
—a disposition to be careless of pronunciation. Demo- 
cratic principles accidentally operate to strengthen and pre- 
cipitate it. We prefer to imitate the bulk of the people, be 
the imitation commendable or not. To refuse to follow the 
crowd seems aristocratic. To follow standards intrinsically 
best may seem affected. To speak ina plain, good-natured, 
hail-fellow-well-met way passes well enough. A man who 
speaks thus evidently makes no effort to be better than we 
his hearers ; evidently he is democratic in his tastes, and, 
without a doubt, is thoroughly “‘ American.” This is the 
common idea about pronunciation ; or rather it is the com- 
mon feeling, for it seldom forms itself into a distinct thought ; 
not among the better educated, but broadcast throughout 
the country. 

It does not seem essential for all Anglo-Saxondom to 
pronounce alike. The American accent differs from the 
English, and it ought to differ. In our own country there 
is a difference at the South, and of right. As yet, this last is 
unimportant. But the study of dialectic variations insinu- 
ates a strong probability that some centuries will create a 
wide distinction. The diphthongal sound of ow or ow may 
very likely lose the first component in the South and 
become long 00—a change whose reverse marks the High 
German dialects as distinguished from the Low ; and which 
operated widely in the English three or four hundred years 
ago. The short sound of e will probably be lengthened into 
long a. These tendencies in the Southern States are 
already noticeable, and Southerners doubtless remark the 
beginnings of other variations at the North. Differences of 
disposition and of climate produce effects that are almost 
irrepressible, and which it is hard to consider as demanding 
repression. Speech is an outbirth. Its form depends ona 
spiritual energy within, and also on the disposition of 
the recipient organs which give to its vitality a material 
clothing. To a great extent it should be left to follow its 
own bent, for the essential causes of change lie mainly in 
a mental region with which we are almost entirely unac- 
quainted. But wherever the disagreement of standards 
allows us a choice the ear should have been trained suffi- 
ciently to enable us to decide, with the help of a scientific 
knowledge of the laws of the voice, which pronunciation 
ought to be adopted. The question is then, ceteris paribus, 
which is the openest, sweetest, and most distinct. What 
Americans need particularly to guard against is the neglect 





Augustus’s friend come and tell us that Augustus says 
very ill-natured things of women, that he was very noisy at 





to open wide the mouth and throat. The ving of the 
national voice is higher up in the throat than with most 
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peoples; it seems to locate itself nearer the orifice commu- 
nicating with the nose; hence, unless the mouth is well 
opened, the membrane of the nose vibrates slightly and pro- 
duces what is called the American fwang, a tone which, as 
foreigners and also travelled Americans notice, has become 
characteristic, ‘The same cause, for reasons known to those 
who study the voice, operates to flatten the vowels. With 
reference to this flatlening, let me try to show my meaning 
by an example. 

In the article on orthoépy, just mentioned, the writer 
speaks of the difference of pronunciation in Boston and in 
New York. “One section,” he remarks. “says ‘shahn’t’ 
and ‘cahn’t,’ and the other ‘shaiint’ and ‘caant.’ By the 
first system, it becomes necessary, when separating the com- 
ponents, to assign the prefixes the sounds ‘shahl’ and 
‘cahn,’” 

“Shant” is abbreviated from “shall not.” Spoken 
quickly the words become “shalnt’ (pronounce /). It 
is well known that when Z is sunk it opens preceding a into 
au (as in talk, walk, etc.), in some languages still farther into 
an @ sound. So that as / fell out the word sounded 
“shaunt.” Just as “psalm” (pronounce /) grew into 
“psaum,” and “half” (pronounce 7) into “hauf,” etc. 
The az sound gradually changed into af, and the sound 
representable by “shaun’t” became “shan’t (“shahnt’’) ; 
just as “ gaunt” (pronounce az) has grown into “ gaunt ” 
pronounced “ gahut ;” “psaum” into “ psalm” pronounced 
“psahm.” (By the spelling “a,” in the preceding words, 
I mean a sound nearly resembling @ in father, but less 
broad.) Now, many people in the United States close the 
vowel still farther. For “pa” (“Aah”), they say “fad” (the 
flat, squeaking, grating sound, I mean) ; for ‘ma?’ (“sah”), 
“maa ;” for “psalm” (“psahm”’), “ psadm 3” for “calm” 
(“cahm”), “caim ;” for “half” (“hahf”), “hadf;” and 
for “shan’t” (“ shahut”), “ shadnt.” 

I know that two Americans in three use, and therefore 
approve, the flat pronunciation. The “ pai,” and “ mai,” 
and “ caim,” and “ psaaim,” and “ baam,” and “ saas,” may 
be too horrible for endurance ; but it seems that “caant ” 
and “ shaint” hold their ground in the Middle and Western 
States. 

In America this closing or flattening of the vowel pre- 
vails to the greatest extent among uneducated people. A 
countryman that comes into the city to earn his living, and 
associates with citizens for a long time, loses the extreme 
flatness of his native district, so that his speech at last be- 
comes somewhat different from that of his brothers who 
remain at the old homestead. In some districts, this flat- 
ness obtains in diphthongal sounds. Those who flatten 
the simple vowel and notice nothing disagreeable in the 
sound because it is one habitual with them, can yet not fail 
to be struck with the harshness of its tone when used in 
composition where they themselves preserve it open. It 
grates on their ears to hear the farmers talk of a “keow” 
(my spelling is not quite phonetic, but what I mean is the 
tom-cat sound) “that weighs a theowsand peounds or there- 
abeouts.” The diphthong oz or ow is made up of ai and 
oo. In the vulgar pronunciation to which I allude the af is 
flattened out into ad, just as “shan’t” (“ shahnt”) becomes 
with many persons “ shadnt,” so that oz or ow then sounds 
aé—oo. And this flat sound is essentially no worse in com- 
position than when standing alone. 

It is not true that in separating “cahnt” into its com- 
ponents we obtain “cain” and “not.” In “can,” @ is 
short as well as flat; in “‘cadnt,” it is long and flat ; in 
“cahnt” it is long, but not flat. Any one can distinguish 
the difference in quantity between “can” and “ cadn’t,” 
unless he is accustomed to drawl the former word, as, 
indeed, uneducated people often do. This difference in 
quantity arises from no arbitrary requirement, but from a 
regular law growing out of the nature of language. School- 
boys know that in Latin a vowel before two consonants is 
long ; and the line in the Zc/ogues that winds up 


“ 


aptiid me” 


has made many a beginner flounder. Where two conso- 
nants come together (except when the second is liquid or 
flowing) they create a greater stress of pronunciation ; 
and, by attraction, induce a greater volume of preceding 
vocality, in order to ensure a full developement for them- 
selves. When a is the preceding vocal, greater volume 
certainly caz be obtained by prolonging the flat sound, but 
the flat sound is itself a contracted one; and if protracted 
in guantity it is disagreeable, because contracted in guality ; 
hence the vowel in this position is generally opened (except 
by a very large number of persons in the United States) 
into a sound resembling ah, but /ess decp. In the pronun- 
ciation of these and of many other words, such, for instance, 
as “blast,” the vowel may be made unduly deep, as is often 
the case in England. But that is only an infringement of a 
law of usage ; whereas the pronunciation “d/adast” (by the 
letters a@ I mean the long flat sound, like the squalk with 
which a baby bursts out crying, or like the quacking of a 
frightened duck, or the noise of an ungreased saw in dry 
hickory wood—only on a lower key—which may be heard 
in the mouth of three persons out of four in this city) is an 
offence against the immutable laws of harmony. It pro- 
ceeds in a great measure from not opening the mouth 
sufficiently, in consequence of which the throat contracts by 
sympathy, vibration ensues over a large surface of irregu- 
larly-shaped membrane which ought not to vibrate, and a 
flat, harsh, jarring sound is the result. The laws of the 
human voice demand, for harmony, an opener sound in 
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the word referred to. S contains an aspirate, and its origin 
may be traced back through sf/ and still farther through a 
softer sound (unknown in English, but sometimes heard in 
Andalusia, and quite common in Sanscrit) back to /, of 
which s is, so to speak, a congelation. The latent aspirate 


opens the preceding vowel when another and strong conso- } 


nant follows. Other aspirates, whether lingual or labial, 
produce the same effect. Therefore in “ staff” @ is long in 
quantity, whereas in “sfab” it is short; in “path” it is 
long, but in “fat” short. The reason is because letters of 
this aspirate class are, as it were, semi-vowels and do not 
wholly interrupt the vocality. But to pronounce these 
words “staaff” and “ baith ” is offensive to anice ear, Har- 
mony demands that the sound be open if it is to be long. 
The flatness of any sound not in itself unmusical is, through 
attraction, the result of its shortness. It is essentially as 
untasteful to prolong the flat sound of a as it is to pro- 
long the flat sound of o (o short) ; the latter is a horrible 
choking of a broad (ah) as the former is of long a. 

In a large country like this we cannot expect every sec- 
tion to conform to one standard. Nor is this desirable. It 
is as pleasant to hear a sectional difference as it is to hear 
the slight individual difference which distinguishes every 
person, and which the ear notes accurately, though we never 
think of it. All that can positively be demanded is that the 
voice be clear, and free from the national twang; and that 
the sound be not harsh and grating, but musical, full, and 
distinct. As for offences against artificial standards, they 
are not unbearable. Some, indeed, are faults which lean 
toward virtue’s side ; and here our standards might profit- 
ably be suited to the practice. Take, for instance, the popu- 
lar pronunciation of the present participle active—which Dr. 
Holmes ridicules. It is generally considered a corruption 
of the written form in zzg and it is thought that ¢ has been 
lost through careless pronunciation. But the sound repre- 
sented by zg is not composed of 7 and g; it is an indepen- 
dent sound, and bears the same relation to g (hard) that 7 
bears tod. And the popular pronunciation adheres to the 
ancient participial termination in ezd@ common to the Ger- 
manic tongues. Formerly, when the stress of voice was 
less concentrated on one syllable, 2d was sounded. But at 
last, when the accent fell strongly on the first syllable, d of 
the unaccented termination was pronounced more slim, and 
finally was dropped. This result was precipitated by the 
presence of an element of Danish, which to this day in 
Copenhagen neglects the @ following another consonant. 
The use of the geruzd as a participle is of late date ; and al- 
though it has universally obtained in the written language, 
the mass of the people exclude it from the every-day speech. 
And, however heretical the asseration may seem, it is to be 
hoped—on general principles, at least—that they will con- 
tinue to do so. Too frequent an employment of this termi- 
nation (owing to the position of the zg sound, near the 
inner nasal orifice) begets a tendency toward a zasa/ tone. 
Such a tendency already exists in the United States. Even 
the pure z, with many people, assumes a sound approach- 
ing that of #g, and which can hardly be distinguished from 
the Spanish zz 

It seems much better for Americans to note and correct 
their errors in pronunciation than for the task to be left to 
foreigners. We can well afford to be unsparing of ourselves. 
The actual stock of excellence that distinguishes any 
person or any community is of very little importance com- 
pared with the disposition to ézcrease that stock manifested 
by him or by them. Very few people act upon their knowl- 
edge; here is the difficulty. Most persons will certainly 
continue a bad pronunciation, however evident its badness. 

GUNA. 








ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: I have read with interest the article on Volca- 
noes in your journal. The connection supposed to exist 
between magnetic disturbances and these fiery outbursts 
brings to mind the supposition of a similar sympathy be- 
tween sun-spots and electrical phenomena of various kinds. 

A coincidence of this latter kind, of which I have seen no 
mention in print, occurred on the 9th of January last. Zhe 
Rochester Union of the following morning gave an account 
of unusual electrical phenomena that took place the previ- 
ous evening in the offices of the Atlantic and Pacific Tele- 
graph Line of Rochester, Buffalo, and Cleveland. At the 
former place, at 4:30 P.M., a continuous current of electricity 
was observed to be passing over the wires through the in- 
struments, though the batteries were detached. Their No. 
I wire was down between Rochester and Syracuse, the 
broken end lying on the ground. The current was about 
the volume of a pipe-stem, and gave out the colors of the 
rainbow, flowing in waves or undulations when the key was 
open. With closed keys the current was continuous, 

At Buffalo the current was so strong that it was impos- 
sible to touch the wires. An operator received a shock of 
such violence as “nearly to lift him from his feet, and, drop- 
ping the wires, he ran off snapping his fingers vigorously.” 
At Lockport the current passed off the wires to a board to 
which they were attached, setting fire to it, At Cleveland 
the phenomenon was first noticed at 9 A.M., when the man- 
ager of the line “ ordered the No. 1 wire opened to Paines- 
ville, thirty miles east. This did not help it in the least.” 
The phenomenon terminated, in all cases, by about 7 P.M. 

Weather reports at the time gave no accounts of an au- 
rora, either in the United States or Canada, and as remarkable 
movements were noticed in a group of sun-spots Curing the 





day of the above occurrences, the thought suggests itself, 
were not these electric displays the result of a direct elec- 
trical influence from these agitated localities on the sun’s 
surface? The thought is not new, but possesses interest in 
the absence of an auroral display. 

Between the 6th and 9th of January a group of spots was 
observed by me in the southern hemisphere of the sun. I 
noticed that the largest of the group appeared possessed of 
a rotatory motion, in direction similar to that of the hands of 
awatch. On the 9th of January, the day of the electrical 
phenomena, I made and recorded observations at 9 A.M. 
and 3:30 P.M. ‘The former observation was made alone, the 
latter in company with Mr. Jacob Campbell, in his new 
observatory in Brooklyn. I remarked to Mr. Campbell at 
the time that one of the spots appeared to have performed 
go” of a revolution (or from the west point to the south 
point) around a neighboring spot as a centre. Of this I 
felt confident at the time, which was some days—nearly a 
week—before I heard of the phenomena at Rochester. 

An observation at 9 o’clock the next morning showed a 
remarkable change in another portion of the group, remind- 
ing one of the scene of an explosion—small spots lying 
around the circumference of a circle of about a minute in 
diameter. A rude estimate of the distance travelled by one 
spot in a direction contrary to the sun’s rotation gave a 
velocity of 300 miles an hour. 

Every observer of solar phenomena is aware that the 
dark part of a sun-spot frequently possesses a nucleus of 
intenser blackness than the surrounding gloom. If the 
sun rotates in an immense electric current, may not the 
zodiacal light be a huge aureole about that body, and may 
not the lighter parts of sun-spots indicate depressions in the 
photosphere produced by electric agency from without ? 
Metallic scoriz (zzclei of spots) would be the cause of such 
currents, and, by a necessary consequence, such weighty + 
masses having a tendency to approach the equator, the 
phenomena of sun-spots would not be witnessed at the 
poles. On the above supposition, it is possible that these 
monster electric currents in the regions of sun-spots may by 
induction be the cause of sympathizing currents in the 
atmosphere of our globe. F. L. 

New York, March 3, 1868. 








A SUGGESTION. ‘ 
To THE Epiror oF THE RounD TABLE: 

SiR: The letters of the “ Author of Prometheus in At- 
lantis,” in TheRound Table, controverting the received theories 
of astronomy, have deeply interested me. I think that many 
of your readers share my desire to hear further from this 
acute and original thinker. For my part, I wish he might 
be induced to discuss at length in Ze Round Table the pro- 
found subjects comprehended in his system of the physical 
universe. Iam sure that you would not deny space in your 
scholarly paper for valuable contributions to science, even if 
they should be somewhat unpopular and abstruse, ‘This is 
an age of investigation, and all sincere efforts in the cause 
of truth ought to be encouraged and applauded. You have 
established a reputation for such a generous and catholic 
spirit. Very cordially, HN. 2, 

Marcu 2, 1868. 








THE COURSE OF 7HE ROUND TABLE. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Str: Your articles on democracy, the suffrage, etc., ex- 
hibit undeniable thought and ability, and are read by num- 
bers with great interest. Yet, apart from the intellectual 
gratification they may afford, of what zse in this country and 
at this time are such speculations? You might as well try 
to swim up Niagara as try to change the current of thirigs 
in this respect ; and might you not therefore do more good 
by directing your attention to matters in which improve- 
ment and reform are immediately practicable? Zhe Round 
Table has now an influence with the most thoughtful and 
educated classes that might be employed with solid advan- 
tage to the country ; and I, in common with many other of 
its steadfast readers and admirers, would rejoice tg see its 
power utilized in the most profitable directions. I beg you 
to excuse a liberty which is prompted by no unworthy con- 
sideration, and to believe me, with sincere respect, 

Your obedient servant, CANTAB. 

New York, March 9g, 1868. 

[We have received more than one communication of this 
kind, and print it as a specimen of its class. But if “Can-_ 
tab” and others who may agree with him could see the 
letters we receive of an opposite character, whose writers 
express hearty satisfaction with our treatment of subjects 
which most American journalists think it prudent to avoid, 
but whose critical discussion is now more than ever import- 
ant to the national developement, he would see that as a 
mere matter of business interest, aside from conviction, our 
course is not an ill-advised one. We think it of the highest 
consequence that our countrymen should be led to reflect 
upon what can be said on the opposite side of topics con- 
cerning which they have long been accustomed to accept 
but one sweeping set of conclusions, If what we say be un- 
wisely or untruly said, the harm, considering the constitu- 
ency of Zhe Round Table, can only react upon ourselves. 
If what we say is judicious and sound, it ought to be said 
whether “popular” or not. The fact that several promi- 
nent partisans of the radical pattern have thought proper to 
send us some rather discourteous, indeed, slightly abusive, 
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i ; | ; . . . 
reproofs touching our course certainly inclines us to believe | to take part in the coming struggle. Henceforth his | quarters at Cairo. On the 2d he arrived at Cairo; on 


: : : : : . 
that persistenc: in it will conduce to the public benefit. | life is one with the life of the nation; and at the age of | the 5th he heard that General Polk had advanced into 
thirty-five he was made a brigadier-general, and placed | Kentucky ; on the same day he telegraphed Fremont, 


We have never intended, and do not now purpose, to pub- | 
lish a party journal. Democratic and Republican leaders | 
and measures have been condemned in these columns with 
considerable impartiality. If we have seemed of late rather 
sharp in rebuking the party in power, it has been because it 
has had the means and, in our view, the will to do the 
greater number of foolish things. Our sole object is to do 
what good we can in the paths wherein we think most good 
is to be done. If we fail in this the fault lies in our ability, 
but certainly does not lie in our intention—Ep, RouND 
TABLE. ] 





REVIEWS. 





All books designed for review in Tut Rounp TABLE must be sent to 
this office. 





LATE WORKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY.* 
E are glad to invite the attention of our readers 
to two valuable historical books about two of 
the most remarkable men of the national history. The 
first is the production ofa grandson of General Greene, 
who has devoted his life to literature, and the best 
part of it to the preparation of this work. The other is 
prepared by a gentleman who has had the good for- 
tune, during the period of which he treats, to have 
been in the military family of the general whose career 
he describes ; he has thus had means of personal ob- 
servation perhaps surpassed by no other, and has also 
. had access to sources of official information of an un- 
usual character.. We do not purpose a comparison or 
parallel between these two military leaders, but include 
them in this notice because their characters, deeds, 
and histories naturally group into one subject. And 
first as to the work of Mr. Greene. 

We hold it a good thing to have had ancestors ; we 
believe in a family; we know that blood is thicker than 
water, and we cannot but avow our respect for the. man 
who values these things, and does what he fairly may 
to make his fellow-men value them, as Mr. G. W. 
Greene has done. But this may be done vainly and 
foolishly, or it may be done in a simple and manly 
way. Which has Mr. Greene followed, in presenting 
the life of his ancestor to the regards of his fellow- 
countrymen? Clearly he has followed the simple and 





manly method; and we are glad to say that, as a 
whole, he has avoided the display of what some might 
consider a pardonable exaggeration. The Life of Gen- 
eral Greene is a full and elaborate contribution to the 
history of the country. It commences with his Quaker 
childhood, shows how he grew up in Rhode Island in 
those days when every boy worked with his hands 
upon the farm or in the mill or on the sloop. We see 
how young Greene, born a Quaker and educated as 


by the Assembly in command of the army of Rhod 


e | “I am getting ready to go to Paducah ; will start at 


Island. Whoever else was doubtful, Greene was posi- | six and a half o’clock.” On the 6th “ the city was 


tive ; he writes to his wife on the 2d of June: 


seized without a gun being fired, General Tilghman 


“J am determined to defend my rights and maintain and his staff, of the rebel army, with a company of re- 


my freedom or sell my life in the attempt, and I hop 
the righteous Gop, who rules the world, will bless th 
armies of America, and receive the spirits of thos 


e | cruits hurrying out of town by the railroad south while 
e| Grant was getting ashore.” On the roth of Septem- 
e | ber(at once, you see) he asked permission of Fremont, 


whose lot it is to fall in action into the paradise of |and got no reply: “If it was discretionary with me, 
Gop, into whose protection I commend you and my- | With a little addition to my present force, I would 


self.” 


take Columbus” (p. 13). Again: “Halleck ordered 


This trumpet now gives no uncertain sound, and it the movement on the 6th, but on the roth’he telegraph- 


never did. We cannot, of course, follow in detail th 
life and fortunes of General Greene ; he rose steadil 


e | ed directions for its delay. Grant, however, had already 
y started and the expedition was not recalled” (p. 25). 


and surely to the highest positions, and was, through- He telegraphed Halleck at another time: “I shall 


out the war and for life, the fast friend and truste 
lieutenant of Washington; but we ask attention t 
what seems to us the key-note of his character—h 
decided quickly, and then he acted with his whole soul 


q|take and destroy Fort Donaldson on the 8th and re- 
9 | turn to Fort Henry.” “1 feel that there should be xo 
e | delay in this matter.” At various times: “I am ready 
| for any move the general commanding may suggest” 


Through the long, disheartening, almost hopeless (p. 58). “I care eae for ee long as eae 
struggle for independence, he not only spent himself | @™MS are successit (p. 58). “When Sherman askec 


in the field at the head of his troops, but he wrote, h 


e | for cartridges, Grant replied that he had anticipated 


j TV. ; ” 
urged, he spoke, everywhere and always, in this tone: ona want and _ pend orders accordingly (Pp. 79). 
“A large army must be raised in addition to the “ Buell enquired, What preparations have you made 
forces upon the present establishment. All the forces for retreating, general? His remark may not have 
of America should be under one commander.” “If been concluded, for Grant interrupted him at once 
¢ “di . . * > . a . . 
Congress wish to put the finishing stroke to this war, exclaiming , t haven’t despaired of w hipping them 
they must send their whole force at once.” “I am |Yet” (P. 82). Beauregard made application to Grant 
confident the force of America, if properly exerted, | ©" the 8th for permission to bury his own dead ; but 
will prove superior to all her enemies, but I would risk Grant had already performed that duty for his fallen 


nothing to chance.” “I would burn the city and sub- foes” (p. 91). 


urbs (New York), and that for the following reasons. 
“Nothing is wanting but officers and discipline t 
make the American troops equal to any in the world. 
“Greater power must be lodged in the hands of th 


“JT am exceedingly anxious,” said 
» | Grant, “to do something before the roads get bad, 
9 |and before the enemy can intrench and reinforce” 
» |(p. 131). These brief extracts, and there are hundreds 
e | more, tell this story: Grant was out to fight and to beat 


general than he has ever yet exercised.” “There is the enemy wherever he could find them, and he never 
so much deliberation and waste of time in the execu- rested until it was done. He did his work at once. 


tion of this business before this Assembly (Congress), 


Another quality is brought out at p. 377. “To 


» «£ . H a 
that my patience is almost exhausted.” “Our cause McPherson on the 23d: ‘Have your forces in readi 


is sure if we do not get divided among ourselves.” 


ness for anyaction.’ To Ord: ‘The utmost vigilance 


; ae .. | Should be observed in watching the crossing of the 
2 oe ~— en pet y gon ee Big Black.’ To Sherman on the 25th: ‘Should you 
ie a a ts eet a sae’. ootines Com discover a change of plans on his (Johnston’s) part, 
. mn pea ii ie: hi “ay : counteract it.’ To Ord on the 26th: ‘Keep Smith’s 
grees, and aypinnt re Ty SN | aa, sleeping under arms to-night ready for an 
eam strong ; and: bo did) this. net beonuee he thought engagement There should be the ¢ reatest vigilance 
Washington a demigod, but because, on the whole, he 848 ; 8 2 


was the best and wisest for the place that could be go 


4 |02 the whole line. —To Washburn: ‘ Make the detail 


; “ ; ‘ ‘ i m y h 1 
That he did not believe his commander infallible or wih reference to the Sonepenenny of Ge cnlone whe 
ae : i : will command the expedition. He must be a live and 
godlike, is shown by his remark in answer to Pick- ‘ ; : : 
: a active man.’ To Ord on another occasion: ‘ Prepare 
ering (pp. 468): “Why, the general does want de- : ‘ane arte : 
ie aaa “ to march this evening. This kind of thing shows 
cision ; for my part, I decide ina moment.” The re- ye ae i 
ie Be 2 : sleepless and untiring vigilance and supervision. At 
markable regard and affection, indeed, which existed A : es 
RAC ‘ page 222 we have: “ That quiet confidence in himself 
between Washington and his generals, such as Greene, 





such, could not remain one; how his vivacity and 
activity were constantly breaking over those rigid 
limitations which marked the followers of George Fox, 
and made them a wonderful reformatory sect, but for- 
bade their becoming incorporated in the growth of 
society. The biographer says he “was fond of the 
society of females, ‘who never felt lonely where he 
was, for he knew how to entertain them,’” “a great 
lover of books; a curious enquirer into the nature of 
things ; fonder of listening than talking when there 
was anything to be learned ; with no ambition beyond 
the possession of a comfortable home, and fortune 
enough to enable him to buy books and command a 
few hours’ leisure to read them in ;” in short, he tells 
of a young man with blue eyes and an open, frank face 
who, with a great fund of health, a quick eye, anda 
receptive mind, was growing up strong and free to 
grapple with the work which was to come to his hand. 

The work came; and in 1768, when Greene was but 
twenty-six years of age, we find him earnestly and 
vigorously plunging into the discussion of questions 
which were to result in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the war of the Revolution. He was upon 
the various committees organized to bring about action 
against the mother country; he was at once chosen a 
member of the Assembly, and in 1774 declared him- 
self against the “importation of negroes,” which had 
been one of the sources of English trade. On the Igth 
of April, 1775, news came to Coventry of the collision 
at Lexington. Greene had thrown all Quakerism or 
non-resistant doctrines to the winds, and marched out 
with the Kentish Guards to go to Boston. Ordered 
back by Governor Wanton, Greene, his two brothers, 
and one more left the state and pushed on to Boston 
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Knox, Steuben, etc., and between each other, strongly which never forsook him, and which amounted, indeed, 


McPherson, Sheridan, and Logan. 


importance to a book’s usefulness, and yet in th 


which distinguishes all Mr. Putnam’s publications. 


General Grant. On the 13th of April, 1861, Fo 


field, the capital of Illinois” (p. 91). 
Who was this Grant? He was then a quiet leathe 














of the strangest, most incomprehensible, and yet mo 


cess—and we think he has—he has done a great wor 
To make this plain we will give a few brief extrac 
from the book—the italics being our own. 

Having had a West Point education, Grant was, 
course, entitled to be put on duty at a time when almo 
no one knew the business of a soldier, and when ever 





vigor of this quiet man is something surprising. 
On the Ist of September Fremont placed Grant 


charge of the district of south-east Missouri, head- 


We come now to Col. Badeau’s Military History of 


Sumter fell; on the 15th, President Lincoln called for 
troops ; “on the rgth, Grant was drilling a company at 
Galena, and, four days after, went with it to Spring- 


dealer at Galena who, until the age of thirty-nine, had 
shown no marked talent, no peculiar sagacity, no 
striking power; he was, nevertheless, and he is, one 


characteristic, of American men. If Mr. Badeau has | determination. 
given us the means of reading the character and get- 
ting at the secret of General Grant’s power and suc- 











reminds us of that existing between Grant, Sherman, Runa hing Sia, wen walang. Tering 


once determined in a matter that required irreversible 


: decision, he never reversed nor ever misgave, but was 
In conclusion, the book is most valuable and most steadily loyal to himself and his plans. This absolute 
interesting, and ought to be, and will be, im every | and implicit faith was, however, as far as possible from 
library in the Union. The only fault we are willing to | conceit or enthusiasm ; it was simply a consciousness 
suggest is that, in these days, brevity is of the utmost : 


. | Or conviction rather, which brought the very strength 
is 


sald detente 1 , B it believed in, which was itself strength, and which 
case we should hardly know where to shorten. but} inspired others with a trust in him, because he was 
we might remind the historian that Voltaire did once | thus able to trust himself.” 

compress the Life of Charles XT. into a single volume 


of five hundred pages. The style is easy and scholarly, | When Burnside was in greatest straits at Knoxville, 
such as stamps the cultivated gentleman, and the me- 


chanical execution of the book is in that fine taste 


This is certainly one of the indications of greatness. 


Grant writes him: “I will not attempt to lay out a 
line of retreat.” That he would not consider possi- 
ble. Always cool, always determined, he said at Bel- 
mont, when in danger of being surrounded and cut up : 
“Well, if that is so, we must cut our way out as we 
cut our way in.” Here is an instance of keen, shrewd 
sense: Grant writes—“ When neither party is well 
disciplined, there is nothing to gain in the matter of 
discipline by delay. The enemy organizes and 
Y-|improves as rapidly as yourself, and all the advan- 
tages of prompt movement are lost” (p. 21). 

We have thus briefly touched what appears in a 
masterly way throughout the book, such qualities as 
st | activity, promptness, vigilance, confidence, coolness, 
No one can read Mr. Badeau’s book 
without feeling, for perhaps the first time, that he com- 
prehends the peculiar power of Grant, and discerns 
k.| the secret of his great success. We frankly confess 
that we have been among those who have doubted 
Grant’s claims to be regarded as a man of genius; 
of | who have seen in him much that scems almost offen- 
st | sively commonplace ; and who cannot help remem- 
y- | bering that if he did what other generals failed to do, 


rt 





ts 


body was anxious to know it. The promptness and |no other general had the same time, force, and oppor- 


tunity. Yet itis only proper, indeed it is an impera- 
in | tive duty, to give a free and impartial hearing to all 
that may go justly to neutralize these convictions or 
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prejudices. There are undoubtedly still some who 
have doubted whether Grant is really as great a sol- 
dier as Sherman or McPherson or possibly Sheridan. 
It certainly took the nation at large some time to be 
convinced of it ; and, as we all know, before the cam- 
paign of Vicksburg a strong effort was made to dis- 
place Grant from command, when Mr. Lincoln’s char- 
acteristic reply was: “I rather like the man; I think 
we'll try him a little longer.” 

Grant’s plan of that campaign, which he carried out, 
was to have the Mississippi cut clear of his base, 
place himself between Pemberton’s army in Vicks- 
burg and Johnston’s in the interior, attack one and 
defeat it, then the other. Now, Sherman is a great 
soldier and a daring one, but so'staggered was he by 
‘Grant's plan that he went to his quarters and wrote 
out his own views, proposing another plan, which he 
sent at once to Grant through Colonel Rawlings. 
Colonel Rawlings handed the paper to Grant without 
saying aword. Grant read it carefully, but in silence ; 
and after the perusal was finished made no comment. 
The orders were not revoked, the council of war was 
not called, and the letter has never since been men- 
tioned between the two commanders. Its existence 
was not disclosed by Grant until Sherman himself 
publicly related the incident after the investment of 
Vicksburg, when several prominent men were attribu- 
ting to him the conception of the campaign which 
resulted in opening the Mississippi River (p. 185). 

Our purpese is not to write up General Grant, as 
those who read Zhe Round Table need scarcely be 
told, but only to give a fair, general view of the mat- 
ter which Mr. Badeau has so well presented. We say 
well presented, for it seems to us that the man who 
can write about his hero with the clearness and 
straightforwardness which he has done is entitled to 
the praise of being a good workman. It does not 
need an expert in military histories to say of this one 
that it is eminently readable and seems commendably 
fair ; and it appears to us that if Mr. Badeau does not 
thoroughly understand the character and actions of 
the man he has here presented, he at least honestly 
thinks he does, and gives a loyal and candid picture. 
There are admirable analyses in the book and some 
entertaining descriptions, as at pp. 120, 121, 126-7, 
387, and elsewhere. Having devoted so much space 
to the principal subject of this book, we are almost 
inclined to apologize to the writer; but we trust he 
will pardon us for having considered the workmanship 
second only to the matter in hand. Mr. Badeau was 
already known as an interesting writer, and the indus- 
try and fidelity that he exhibits, together with the 
clear and manly style which prevails throughout his 
pages, should give him an honorable place among our 
writers of military history. 








THE HUGUENOT FAMILY IN THE 
ENGLISH VILLAGE.* 


HE magnitude and importance of the great events 
which history records leave no room on its 
pages for the variety of domestic incidents and the 
moral and intellectual lives of individuals of which 
biographers sometimes fail to take sufficient note, but 
which it is the privilege of the novelist to portray. A 
conscientious and cultured writer of historical novels 
could find no period which furnishes more abundant 
scope for skilful interpretation of character than that 
which immediately followed the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes; and we doubt that any one could 
prove more competent to treat the subject, to draw a 
living picture with more comprehensiveness and im- 
partiality, and at the same time with such tender 
womanly care and grace, than Miss Sarah Tytler. 
The Protestants, whom Richelieu deprived of many 
of their feudal privileges, were yet protected in their 
religious liberties by the great cardinal and his suc- 
cessor; but they possessed many peculiar features 
which rendered them objects of aversion to their coun- 
trymen of opposite faith. They were stern in their 
domestic habits, stiff and haughty in public demeanor ; 
their gravity and order and economy, their thrift and 
industry, the simplicity of their worship, and their ill- 
concealed deprecation of the increasing love of luxury 
manifested by their neighbors, rendered them alike 
repulsive to the king and to the nation. Louis the 
Fourteenth having spent his best years in licentious- 
ness and profligacy, thought to make amends for his 
past life by persecuting his heretical subjects ; he was 
sustained in this determination not only by the preju- 
dices which existed socially against them, but because 
he saw in their religious dissent a species of rebellion 
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against himself, and this idea once rooted in his mind | expressed thoughts, simple and graceful as the fol- 
—strengthened, or at least not opposed, by the bigoted lowing : 
woman who controlled him—he readily ordered the re- | “This was the age for men reading to women; and whatever ideas 


vocation of the edict granted by Henry the Fourth By | outside the women’s private experience got into their heads and sim- 

P See J 3 J i | mered, and made 1 
this act of injustice and tyranny Louis drove thousands | they had the men to thank or to blame for them. 
of his subjects—of the little flock whom Mazarin | as that on which Grand’mére and the Sedge Pond villagers had had 
said “went not astray” into exile : exposed to the | their last encounter, and put the final seal to their intercourse. Only, the 
a ale a — > i 


eae | silvery light of spring had become the golden light of summer. For dim, 
perpetual vicissitudes of fortune some of the oldest | blue, scentless periwinkies in dark green ivy, there were now vivid roses, 
and best families of France, and sent steady and intelli- heavy with all sweetness in the rich russet of their leaves, orange flames 


gent artisans and farmers to seek protection in Prussia, | of lilies, ripe oaten straws of honeysuckle, and nothing cold but the blos 


5 4 | soms of the jessamine, which show among companion flowers like stars 
Switzerland, Holland, England, and America. seen by day, and which need a background of night or age to bring out 
In the story of Zhe Huguenot family we have a! their purity, peacefulness, and trustfulness. All over the meads and the 


striking picture of the life and moral being of the refu- ae See eerie end Seay Wathen CaN eae nee 
: E | and loved with a power and an intensity of appreciation which are like an 
gees ; their deep mental conflicts, the great struggle | 


additional faculty of soul and charm of existence to some men and women— 
between the inward consciousness of duty and the | there were the same seasonable efflorescence and bounty for beast and bird 


m # a sais ht | and insect. Herds standing in the river lowed, and flocks on the wing 
outward i cereal of civil power ; the battles which | warbled and sang, and bees hummed, filling the great plane and the whole 
had been fought in their hearts when they renounced | 





ittle ebulitions from these thinly-tenanted settlements, 


baa RR ea 


It was on such a day 


row of hives with the murmur of the sea, as if all nature united, and did 
all the comforts of home, and resolved to seek, like well to unite, and say that the winter was gone and the summer was come, 


and it depended on Gop to repair the breaches of the past and give back 
what was lost in the future.” 


There are few novels in which the domestic and 
historical elements are so admirably blended; the 
sketches of exiles who had sought sanctuary from 
the terrors of religious persecution represent those 
whom the peculiarity of their position had marked 
with distinctive features—pious Christians but rigid 
Calvinists ; they furnish a series of original portraits 
which render the work worthy of attentive perusal and 
ensure for it the highest commendation. 


proscribed wanderers, a home in foreign regions ; all 
this left indelible traces on their characters—it made 
them firm and steady, self-dependent, but sometimes 
stoical. 

Chief in importance, in the family as well as in the 
story, was Grand’mére Dupuy, who, with her son and 
his wife and daughter, and two servants, sought refuge 
in England. She was a grand, resolute, thoroughly 
good, true woman, imbued with a lofty soul, indom- 
itable courage, and a generous heart, and she was no 
sooner settled in the land of her adoption than she 
determined to make acquaintance with the people, and, 
with her grand-daughter Yolande, to minister to the 
wants of the villagers, healing the sick and feeding the 
poor. She was— 


“A little, old woman, dressed in a Lyons silk gown, with the skirt 
drawn through the pocket-holes. She wore a mob-cap of fine lace, had 
mittens on her hands, and her neckerchief was fastened by a silver dove 
instead of a cross. She was at that moment resting on a staff, with a 
carved coral head, representing another little old woman in scarlet. Her 
rustling silk, her cobweb lace, her foreign accent, and her lovely old face 
might have clearly told the onlooker that she belonged to the latter part 
of the last century, and to that country which owns at once the loveliest 
and the ugliest old women. ee 

“Her companion was a tall, slender girl of sixteen, in as rustling a silk 
gown and as heavy a quilted petticoat as the old Jady’s. She had a little 
cap on her head, which surmounted a roll of black-brown hair. The girl’s 
face was prematurely womanly and delicately cut, bearing a resemblance 
to her relative’s, though with less color and more shaded and sharp than 
the old woman’s could ever have been ; but it was a sort of paraphrase of 
the old woman’s beauty, and worn, betimes, by the fact of its having blos- 


somed in the shade, carrying, before it was able to carry it, a burden of 
thought.” 


The good woman’s charitable intentions were more 
difficult to carry out than she had anticipated. Al- 
though among all good and sincere English Protes- 
tants there was a strong feeling of respectful sympa- 
thy for the refugees and martyrs who had escaped 
from prisons and galleys and every form of persecu- 
tion, yet there was also a strong feeling of national 
jealousy which, in spite of the interest which a knowl- 
edge of their ordeals had raised for the exiles, broke 
out on all occasions among the more ignorant and 
vulgar people, who found difficulty in believing that 
all French people were not papists, and who summed 
up all the crimes of which they believed them to be 
guilty in the one odious word—/oreigner. The force 
of human depravity could no further go, in the esti- 
mation of a true born Briton of the seventeenth or 
eighteenth centuries. But the patient Grand’mére 
was not daunted by the refusals of Goody Gubbins to 
try the excellent soup which she and Yolande brought, 
even though the old hag expressed a wish to be 
“throttled” if she tasted it; the earnest Frenchwoman 
“had fathomed adversity, and knew how little it could 
hurt of itself if men and women were truly armed 
against it,” and so she strove on and tried to improve 
the condition of a younger and more easily impressible 
subject, in the person of Deborah Pott, whom she pro- 
posed to take into her service ; but the answer she 
received from Deborah’s mother was a severe trial to 
the old lady, whose pride was deeply mortified at being 
suspected of vile plots and purposes, and called a 
“crazy old French quean.” After the French family 
had sojourned for some months in England the rec- 
tor and his wife and family summoned courage to call, 
and the interview which took place is strikingly char- 
acteristic of the marked difference which existed 
between these people. The rector’s wife and the 
great lady of the castle—the vain, imperious Lady 
Rolle—form a strange contrast to the actively benevo- 
lent but dignified Grand’mére, who is not without her 
faults, but whose heroic conduct overshadows them. 
Throughout an unusually lengthy story we never 
weary of the grand old Huguenot woman, whose 
death forms one of the most painfully real and 





intensely interesting scenes we have ever met with. 
Parson Hoadley, the devoted priest, caring for all his 
flock, and the two Gages, father and son, attract our 
interest and claim especial notice. The book is full 
of pretty little wayside pictures and charmingly- 
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WE LOST GALLEON, and Other Tales. By F. Bret 

Harte. San Francisco: Towne & Bacon, Printers. 1867. 
—The facile fancy and graceful sentiment which we discerned 
under all the humorous extravagance of the sketches pub- 
lished by Mr. Harte with his Condensed Novels led us to 
anticipate for him a degree of success in more serious com- 
position which his present volume amply realizes. His 
modest prologue scarcely does justice to the frequent felici- 
ty and occasionally striking beauty of his verse, while it 
shows as plainly as the somewhat bizarre system of punctu- 
ation will admit the purposes and scope of the poet : 


“BEFORE THE CURTAIN. 
“ Behind the footlights hangs the rusty baize ; 
A trifle shabby in the upturned blaze 
Of flaring gas and curious eyes that gaze. 


“ The stage, methinks, perhaps is none too wide ; 
And hardly fit for royal Richard’s stride, 
Or Falstaff’s bulk, or Denmark’s youthful pride. 


‘+ Ah well! no passion walks its humble boards— 
O’er it no king or valiant Hector lords— 
The simplest skill is all its space afords— 


“ The song and jest, the dance and trifling play— 
The local hit at follies of the day— 
The trick to pass an idle hour away— 


“ For these no trumpets that announce the poor— 
No blast that makes the hero’s welcome sure— 
A single fiddle in the overture !” 


The poem which gives title to the volume, Zhe Lost Gal- 
Jeon, is the legend of a Spanish trader, the San Gregorio, 
“ Laden with odorous gums and spice, 
India cottons and India rice, 
And the richest silks of far Cathay,” 


that, voyaging to Acapulco, lost in the hundred and eightieth 
degree, ‘‘just where the east and west are one,” not her 
reckoning, but the day of her patron saint, and has been 
cruising about ever since trying vainly to find it. 
“ Made the sport 

Of evil spirits and baffling wind, 

She was always before or just behind, 

One day too soon or one day too late, 

And the sun, meanwhile, would never wait ; 

She had two eighths, as she idly lay, 

Two tenths, but never a 2znth of May. 

And there she rides through two hundred years 

Of dreary penance and anxious fears ; 

Yet, through the grace of the saint she served, 

Captain and crew are still preserved. 


By a computation that still holds good, 
Made by the Holy Brotherhood, 
The San Gregorio will cross that line 
In nineteen hundred and thirty-nine ; 
Just three hundred years to a day 
From the time she lost the ninth of May. 
And the folk in Acapulco town, 
Over the waters, looking down, 
Will see the glowing of the setting sun, 
The sails of the missing galleon, 
And the royal standard of Philip Rey ; 
The gleaming mast and glistening spar, 
As she nears the surf of the outer bar, 
A Te Deum sung on her crowded deck, 
An odor of spice along the shore, 
A crash, a cry from a shattered wreck— 
And the yearly galleon sails no more 
In or out of the olden bay, 
For the blessed patron has found his day.” 
The moral of the story is prettily suggested : 
“ Such is the legend. Hear the truth: 
Over the trackless past, somewhere, 
L’e the lost days of our tropic youth, 
Only regained by faith and prayer, 
Only recalled by prayer and plaint: 
Each lost day has its patron saint !”” 
Mr. Harte’s graver poems are hardly so good as those 
wherein an airy play of humor is relieved by a dash of sen- 
timent, but even here he must beware of his kindness for Dr. 
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Holmes. The resemblance may be unconscious, but the style 
and manner of these legends is strongly akin to the Autocrat’s 
One-Horse Shay and Parson Turell’s Legacy. Mr. Harte 
owes it to himself and to his future to amend this error; he 
has stuff enough and good enough of his own to be able to 
rely on his own resources. It is worthy of remark that Mr. 
Harte is the third poet California has sent us within a few 
months, all of them good, and one, Mr. Sill, more than 
good in performance and in promise. Is it a sign that from 
the teeming abundance and fertility of that favored state is 
to be born at last the poet of the future ? 


Stella. By Elbridge Jefferson Cutler. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1868.—Professor Cutler has done no wrong 
to his reputation by the publication of this charming little 
poem. It is no light nor unmerited praise to say of it that 
it is worthy of a place beside his War Poems and of the 
dainty dress in which the publishers have put it. Tender, 
graceful, imaginative from the first line to the last, there is 
hardly a flaw in the polished and musical verse at which the 
most captious critic might cavil. The pangs of love unre- 
quited but not despised, a Viola who pines in thought for 
one who can give her only a “friendship strong and pure” 
in response to her heart’s cravings—these are the simple 
elements out of which Professor Cutler has woven a story 
full of pathos in itself, and rendered doubly pathetic by the 
manner of his telling. Space will not permit us to quote 
as fully as we could wish, but we cannot resist the pleasure 
of sharing with our readers the charm of such a picture as 
this—an interior which shows Professor Cutler to be as deft 
an artist in words as any of the painters he praises in 
colors : 


“ My little room is more to me 
‘Than any old world gallery. 
Tis not the cost of gem or stone 
That makes the value that I own ; 
But I have matched with curious care 
‘The charm of shape and color there ; 
And loving hands with mine have wrought 
In subtle sympathy of thought ; 
Until, where’er I look, I find 
Some history of my heart or mind. 
Tar o’er that hazy sea, the eye 
Pursues in vain the amber sky ; 
And on and on, but cannot fix, 
Till clouds and islands intermix ; 
And near, the cliff severe and grey 
Looks down upon the summer play 
Of green waves flashing out of blue, 
Where Kensett lets the sunlight through. 


A forest this—the clear obscure, 

The drawing firm, the color pure ; 
That moss is wet with last night’s rain ; 
That rock wears its laborious stain: 
For Stillman feels the artist’s grief, 
Who cannot bear to wrong a leaf. 


This dark blue vase—a moulded hymn— 
What ivy creeps around the rim ! 
Upon its sides what passions throng, . 
And give to shape the charm of song ! 
Page made the portrait there of one 
As dear to me as any son. 

The wondrous arch ‘of the lustrous eye, 
The mouth, the smile } know it by, 
The tender cheek of swarthy red, 

The graceful accent of the head ; 

He, swept in the stress of war away, 
Was fire a moment, and now is clay. 


This artful bronze has caught the tone 

Of that sweet group in Attic stone 

Where Love and Psyche close embrace : 
Heart beats on heart, face breathes on face, 
Lip melts on melting lip—and so 

They kissed two thousand years ago. 


That ball-player is the work of Brown. 
Mark how he keeps the action down ! 
Power not in muscles over-rude, 

But in the radiant attitude. 

What lines where neck and shoulder join 
What liberal moulding of the loin! 

See, the full arm upraised to throw 

Sets all the statue in a glow! 


Upon the chimney there the brand 

Fell from a dying colonel’s hand. 

One moment at his column’s head 

That glittering life the onset led ; 

One heart-deep wound, and he was dead. 
Leaves from his grave the sword entwine ; 
No housewife’s care shall make it shine ; 
For every stain ’tis doubly mine. 


Across the mantle’s front, below, 

The vintagers after vintage go ; 

To shrifl-blown pipe and tambourine, 
They sing and dance and kiss between. 
And this two caryatids lift— 

Light, tiptoe shapes—the artist’s gift.” 


This feminine portrait is too charming to be omitted : 


“ She was fair : 
Her rich luxuriance of hair 
Was brown in sunshine, black in shade— 
A woven witchery of braid ; 
Hers was the liquid depth of eye 
The Cenci holds the ages by ; 
No dimple marred her rounded cheek ; 
Her chin was chiselled like the Greek ; 
But when she spoke, her mouth’s sweet grace 
Seemed the perfection of her face. 
The flawless jewel of her mind 
Was worthy to be so enshrined— 
The instinct sure, the reason clear ; 
At times, a reticence like fear ; 
At times, of words the simple art 
Of those who find them in the heart.” 


The close of the drama is sketched with mournful delicacy. 








The war robs Stella of the friend whom she has failed to 
make her lover, and he leaves her : 

“ Four bleeding years have wrought in vain 

To dim that picture of the brain— 

The solemn father’s fireside place, 

The sorrow of the mother’s face, 

The brother’s hand upon my chair, 
And Stella silent, not reposing ; 

Her pale constraint, her shrunk despair, 
The languor of the lily closing. 

“The novel tumult of the camp, 

The anxious watch, the weary tramp, 

And more, the ceaseless care of men, 

Restored me to myself again. 

And yet a subtle sense of ill 

Lived vaguely in my spirit still, 

Like the dull soreness of the brain, 

Not pain, that follows after pain. 

“One night our bivouac fires were lit 

Upon a hillside. Fronting it, 

A wooded valley stretched away 

In mist and darkness, still and grey. 

The shapes of men and horses loom 

Portentous in the lighted gloom, 

And over all, so far, so high, 

With watch-fires duly trimmed, the sky. 

“ And here a comrade came and said, 

‘A letter, captain,’ and I read. 

*** She wasted slowly, day by day, 

And seemed from life to shrink away ; 

Within her chamber sat alone, 

Forgetting self, and heeding none ; 

Untended left her little cares ; 

Shuddered and sighed at unawares. 

Vain was all study to beguile 

Her malady to song or smile: 

Or if she smiled—would she had wept ! 

Or sang—would she had silence kept ! 

At length, she took her bed, and lay, 

Her hands among the clothes astray, 

The lid half shut upon the eye, 

The face, a sculptured vacancy. 

Last eve a change seemed drawing on: 

We watched all night—she died at dawn.’” 


Mr. Cutler’s verbal felicities are numerous, and his lan- 
guage throughout shows culture, refinement, scholarship. 
The chief fault we notice is what seems to us an occasional 
harshness of metre from a too free use of anapests, whose 
tripping movement disturbs in many places the pervading 
repose of the poem, and in at least one case weakens the 
force of the expression. These four lines will furnish us 
with examples of both blemishes : 

** She ruled her realm with mild command, 
And ail was order wzder her hand ; 
Bred to the inmost arts of life— 
A household angel, du¢ not a wife.” 


The last line would gain greatly in expressiveness as 
well as in melody by the omission of the conjunction. We 
beg the professor to regard his rhymes and to spare us in 
his next venture, which we trust speedily to welcome, the 
atrocity of wedding such verbal discords as “lawn” with 
“shone” and “dawn” with “on.” Not a court of poesy 
but would decree to such rhymes as these instant divorce 
for incompatibility of temperament. So good a poet as 
Mr. Cutler has shown himself cannot be permitted to write 
only for Bawstin’. These are trivial matters in appearance, 
but in reality important ; no poet, however great, can afford 
altogether to neglect the machinery of verse, still less a 
poet who is not great, and whose charm resides chiefly in 
his manner. Probably nine out of every ten of the people 
who prefer Tennyson to Browning are allured not less by 
the greater transparency and facility of the Laureate’s less 
pregnant and weighty thought than by the labored perfec- 
tion and beauty of a metrical form of which Browning is 
too often careless, not incapable. 

Professor Cutler pleases us so muchgthat we are disposed 
to become hypercritical and to quarrel with every minutest 
flaw that diminishes our pleasure. 


L. A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest Times 
to the Year 1862. Edited by William Smith, LL.D. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1868.—I1. A Summary of Eng- 
lish and French History. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
1868.—Messrs. Harper & Brothers publish, as we have men- 
tioned on previous occasions, a very excellent series of 
Student's Histories of Greece, Rome, France, and England. 
Not long ago appeared two little volumes, abridgements of 
the histories of Greece and Rome, so simplified and short- 
ened as to be adapted to the use of the youngest students 
to whom history can profitably be presented at all; and 
now we have the Smaller History of England, which is an 
abridgement and continuation of the corresponding volume 
in the more advanced series. As in the case of its com- 
panion volumes, this little book is admirably suited to its 
proposed use ; but maturer readers of history may find, on 
examination, that it has uses for them also, such as they 
might be slow to credit. To begin with, the terse, succinct 
narrative, amply indexed as it is, is just what one frequently 
needs to revive dim recollections of the fuller narrative of 
Hume or Macaulay or even Froude, to explain an allusion 
of which we cannot recall the significance, to settle dates or 
the sequence of events—in fine, to give, in a small compass, 
what one often lacks time or patience to pick out from 
larger works. A still more compact aid of this sort is af- 
forded by the prefixed Chronological Table of Contents, which 
gives, in fact, the complete skeleton of the narrative, each 
incident being accompanied by the appropriate date as well 
as the page on which it is detailed. F inally, it contains at 
its close that which it is entirely impossible to comfortably 
dispense with in reading European history, yet of which 


many highly elaborate works are destitute—a series of gene- 
alogical tables of the royal lives. 

The addition of this feature would have made only about 
half-a-dozen additional pages, while it would have very ma- 
terially enhanced the usefulness of the Summary of English 
and of French History, in which a teacher in the Packer In- 
stitute, of Brooklyn, has embodied the series of statements 
which, written on the blackboard, it has for several years 
been her practice, she says, to use as an outline to the histori- 
cal studies of her pupils. In alittle tract, in thirty-one pages, 
are given concise statements—made so,we infer from the pref- 
ace, with a view to their being memorized : a practice whose 
wisdom we very much doubt—of each reign and its leading 
events, from Egbert to Victoriaand Clovis to Napoleon IIL. ; 
the whole ending witha table of contemporaneous sovereigns 
of the two countries. Such a design of necessity implies 
omissions, yet we observe some which we think ill-judged, 
especially the failure in the case of a great many, perhaps 
most, of the kings of either country, to note their descent 
or the ground for their accession. Thus, there is no allu- 
sion to the Wars of the Roses, or any mention of York and 
Lancaster—a matter which it is utterly out of the question 
to understand, as is consequently the history of England for 
all those generations, without such clear understanding of 
relationships and of the nature of the claim of the rival 
houses as is only to be got from the genealogical tables, or a 
fragment of them, whose absence we have deplored. Room 
for the additional clause required to show the descent rarely 
of more than six, and frequently of but three words, might 
advantageously have been made, we think, by repressing 
the laudable but superfluous patriotism which mentions, in 
George III.’s reign, that “their [the American colonies’] 
just resentment at the illiberal policy of the *government” 
occasioned the Revolution; or the uncommon precision 
which leads to stating that Queen Victoria “is now a widow, 
1867””—a precaution scarcely explicable, unless on the 
ground that our author agreed with the King of Abyssinia 
in estimating the chances of the royal lady’s becoming Mrs. 
Theodore in 1868. 

The White Rose. By G. F Whyte Melville. London: 
Chapman & Hall; Philadelphia: F. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1868.—Those who have read with pleasure the successful 
efforts of Mr. Melville in the higher and more ambitious 
walks of classic fiction ; who have noted the ability with 
which he animated his earlier creations with the spirit and 
life of remote ages—the soul, the passion, and the gorgeous 
surroundings which gave an of air reality to his highly- 
wrought pictures of past times—will be not a little sur- 
prised that he should abandon the age of Vespasian for our 
own prosaic and less picturesque period. Nevertheless 
such is the case. His fancy, tired of roaming through the 
regions of antiquity, has been content to find a resting-place 
at home, and the scene of the present simple but interesting 
story is laid principally in England. There is very little 
mystery about the plot, none indeed which the reader finds 
any difficulty in unravelling—the whole progress of events is 
quite intelligible, and no great depth of penetration is re- 
quired to understand the characters of the several person- 
ages in the narrative ; we know them at once, and like or 
dislike them according to their deserving. The situations 
are in general those of which we find frequent illustration 
in real life, although few people have the luck to experience 
such strange vicissitudes of fortune and to come off so 
triumphantly as the hero, Gerard Ainslie. At the com- 
mencement of the story Ainslie is, in company with two 
other young gentlemen of about his own age, undergoing 
the process of “cramming,” under the care of one Mr. 
Archer, “a retired officer and graduate of Cambridge ;” 
and these three fellow-students, who seem to be linked 
together by a sort of union, are connected in a greater or 
less degree with all the principal incidents of the story. 
Gerard’s time, as may be supposed, is not wholly occupied 
in preparing for his examination ; a portion of it is devoted 
to the beautiful Norah Welby, who fully reciprocates his 
affection, and from whom he is separated through the 
intervention of another admirer, Mr. Vandeleur, a rich 
proprietor, and a widower. This is the most strongly 
marked character in the book ; irritable, uncompromising, 
a selfish intriguer, bad in his purposes and mean in his way 
of carrying them out, his treachery and vindictiveness to- 
ward Gerard are the more infamous because he never 
really loved Norah, even when he determined to possess 
her, and his whole conduct toward her discovers the most 
brutal instincts, concealed by perfect self-command and a 
highly polished manner ;_ he was a man who never said a 
wrong thing under any circumstances, had never been 
known to be thrown off his guard, but could never look 
any one in the face. Gerard was a mere child in the hands 
of such a man as Vandeleur, and although he does not ex- 
actly inspire one with profound admiration—for he is sadly 
deficient in manliness and dignity—yet we feel sorry for 
him, as a deceived though erring human being, and rejoice 
when his troubles are ended, and when, after many calami- 
ties, fortune once more smiles upon him. Norah is not that 
embodiment of all perfection which is only to be found in 
novels, but a good, true-hearted, loving woman, not a little 
spoiled by admiration, but charming in spite of some trifling 
faults, gentle, affectionate, pure and sympathetic in heart 
and mind. The little sketch of the poor old miller, whose 
daughter goes astray, is very touching, well drawn, and true 
to nature. The theatrical scenes are by no means good. 
Mr. Melville is not at home behind the scenes ; he knows 





nothing about these matters, and would do well to avoid 
such dangerous ground. 
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The book has one great advantage, which is that the in- 
terest increases as the story proceeds ; but the characters are 
worthy of being more thoroughly worked out, and there is a 
want of finish and completeness about some portions of the 
work, showing that Mr. Melville has not done himself jus- 
tice. 


Landmarks of History. By Miss Yonge. New York: 
Leypoldt & Holt, 1868.—The cultivation and methodical 
industry indispensable to a writer of history are possessed 
in an eminent degree by the lady who has conscientiously 
devoted herself to the arduous task of studying the lives of 
men and the important events with which they were con- 
cerned throughout the centuries comprised in modern his- 
tory. Miss Yonge has consulted original authorities, exam- 
ined facts, and weighed opinions, which she has endeavored 
to treat in a tolerant and impartial spirit ; she brings to- 
gether materials not readily accessible ; and her work is there- 
fore particularly suited to the wants of those who have nei- 
ther the time nor the means of searching voluminous 
records, and is beside useful in supplying a deficiency in 
educational resources. The materials at this lady’s disposal 
have been of the most complete and authentic kind, and she 
gives the great facts of history without attempting to inter- 
pret them according to preconceived theories ; she indulges 
in no idle speculations, nor does she try to glorify any 
favorite heroes ; but gives a lucid narrative of events, and 
fixes the reader's attention by clearly and concisely impart- 
ing the knowledge which she has so diligently accumulated. 
In a history extending over such a length of time it is diffi- 
cult to select any particular portion for special notice. The 
period of the Reformation fills by no means the least impor- 
tant chapter; and the light thrown upon that powerful 
organization of defensive warfare and internal government— 
the feudal system—is very instructive. The character of 
Christina of Sweden, so repulsively dealt with by French 
historians, is charitably treated by Miss Yonge, who renders 
justice to the merits of “grand savage” Peter the Great, 
while she finds space to give an amusing account of his 
peculiarities : 


“ He entered himself and his companion, Menschikoff, as workmen in 
the dockyard at Amsterdam, and worked hard at all the common toils of a 
ship-carpenter, living on his earnings. lighting his own fire, and cooking 
his own meals, and doing such thorough hard work that Menschikoff 
lamented over his own sore hands. He spent nine months in Holland in 
studying the arts and manufactures, the laws and administration of justice. 
during which, though he was well known, his incognito was respected. 
He next visited England to pursue his studies in the dockyard at Dept- 
ford, and was lodged at Says Court, the house of John Evelyn, an English 
gentleman, whose servants pronounced the czar and his people ‘right 
nasty’ in their habits. He took a great share in building a ship, and re- 
ceived a present from William the Third, of a beautiful yacht, with which 
he was so delighted that he gave William a magnificent ruby, which he 
took out of his pocket in a soiled piece of brown paper. He studied the 
English discipline, and was so much struck by it that he declared the life 
of a British admiral was happier than a Russian czar. He saw William 
the Third in private, telling him he wished to see him as one of the greatest 
heroes in Europe; but dislike to the public gaze, and consciousness of 
want of manners, made him refuse to appear at court ; and when, wishing 
to see the king in Parliament, he chose to climb up to a gutter and peep 
in at a window, where the king saw him, and could not help laughing, as 
well as the whole house, and Peter retired in haste. Looking at West- 
minster Hall, he was much amazed at the number of lawyers. ‘I have 
only two in my dominions,’ he said, ‘and I believe I shall hang one of 
them when I go back.’ ” : 
Miss Yonge’s book is a most useful repertory of histori- 
cal events ; a record of national and individual fortunes, and 
a concise narrative of events tending to illustrate the great 
march of human progress. She concludes by saying: 


“We will here take our leave of these sketches of history, where it has 
been our aim to trace the visible Church in her strife, first, with the 
heathen world, secondly, with her own errors, and, lastly, with unbelief— 
always with moral guilt. Militant she must ever be, and her unity has 
become matter for faith ; but again and tokens are given of His presence 
who hath promised to be with her alway, even unto the end, and who, 
through every convulsion of angry nations, can work his own ends, and 
gather in His arm the remnant who shall be saved when time shall be no 
longer.” 


Pen Photographs of Charles Dickens's Readings. Taken 
Srom life by Kate Field. Boston: Loring.—The object of 
this vivacious little book is to delineate the effect produced 
on an impressible and appreciative observer by Mr. Dick- 
ens’s readings, and, although the great pleasure Miss Field 
derived from those entertainments occasionally betrays her 
into hyperbole, it is undeniable that she gives very amusing 
and, in the main, very faithful pictures of them. We have 
seen no accounts of the readings which, to those who have 
not been auditors, give so vivid an impression of the reality, 
or which, consequently, will preserve them in the memory of 
such as have been more fortunate. Admiring Mr. Dickens 
very warmly, and having in her own idiosyncrasy much that 
is in peculiar sympathy with his genius, Miss Field may be 
said to be better fitted to give a eulogistic than a critical 
estimate of his performances; yet it would certainly be 
unjust to say that her photographs are unmingled flatterers, 
as the following discriminating passage fairly proves : 

“ Compared with his other characters, Mr. Dickens’s Smike is. un- 
successful because it is vulnerable. Smike is not poorly done, but it 
can be better done. Mr. Dickens’s Smike is earnest, pathetic, and his 
sighing is as truly touching as it is artistically fine. But Smike is not 
pathetic exough, and his monotonous voice frequently degenerates into a 
whine. This-voice undoubtedly arises from Mr. Dickens’s desire to give 
Smike a distinct individuality, and to prevent the intonation of one 
character from encroaching upon that of another. This individuality 
he most certainly preserves. There is not a trace of the Squeerses or 
of Nickleby or of Browdie in it; but the monotonous intonation is 
unnatural and therefore unworthy of Mr. Dickens, whose best manner is 
thorough naturalness. Mr. Dickens could give more variety of tone and 
still preserve Smike intact, and had he but this one character to assume, 
it would undoubtedly be vastly better carried out. At the same time it 
must be confessed that the finest Smikes known on the stage thus far 





could not embody the seven remaining dramatis fersone, whose idiosyn- 
crasies Mr. Dickens puts on as easily as he would put on old gloves. It 
is this versatility that almost silences criticism ; yet loyalty to art demands 
the noting of spots on the sun. : 


“Apart from this disappointment in Smike, one thing must ever be 
regretted by lovers of Dickens: 7.e., that he has not thought fit to incor- 
porate in this reading a scene between Monsieur and Madame Mantil- 
lini. Mr. Dickens has deprived us of what would have been a ‘thing o} 
beauty and a joy for ever.’ The desire is unreasonable, inasmuch as the 
Mantillinis do not attend Mr. Squeers’s school ; but it is human nature 
to be unreascnable.” 

Miss Field’s handiwork is always sprightly and diverting, 
and if now and then a trifle too florid in point of style, it is 
satisfactory to know that a redundant growth may often be 
trimmed to that finished harmony to which a stunted growth 
can seldom be stimulated. Scarcely any literary figure of 
our generation has filled so large a space in the American 
mind as that of Charles Dickens; and an account of him 
like the present one, full of gayety, enthusiasm, and sparkle, 
can scarcely fail to be widely sought and eagerly read. 


Easy French Reading. By Professor Edward T. Fisher. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt.—This is an extremely well- 
arranged course of progressive readings, with explanatory 
foot-notes on each page. Every student of French recol- 
lects the weariness produced by the perpetual study of dis- 
jointed sentences presenting examples more or less perplex- 
ing. Here the difficulties are presented in a more alluring 
form, gradually introduced and clearly explained, while the 
little narrative stimulates the attention of the pupil and 
assists his memory. A concise intelligible grammar at the 
end of the volume furnishes all the further assistance needed 
for what might be termed a working knowledge of a lan- 
guage the intricacies of which are best conquered in detail. 


Sketches on the Ice ; or, The Skating Mania Reviewed. By 
florace Cope. Philadelphia: Duffield Ashmead. 1868.— 
While not quite as bad, perhaps, as Zhe Rev. Mr. Sourball’s 
Luropean Tour, which came from the same pencil a year 
ago or thereabout, the dozen pictures in this series confirm 
our first impression of Mr. Cope’s powers as a caricaturist. 
He labors under the twofold disadvantage of being unable 
to draw and being destitute of humor. The fun in his pic- 
tures is accordingly of the most hackneyed and common- 
place sort, so that in merit of any kind they do not surpass 
the contents of Yankee Notions. Mr. Cope’s talents, we 
think, would be appropriately employed in the decoration 
of Chinese fans. 

Cassell’s Magazine for February, as usual, has abundance 
of entertaining reading. Not least interesting is the account 
of Thistlewood’s conspiracy in 1820 to murder the Privy 
Council. There are well-written papers, also, of a style 
almost peculiar to Cassell’s, on Rat/way Men, Wrecks and 
Wreckers, Navvies of the Old and New Race, and, what should 
endear this number to all little folks, on Zoys and their 
Makers. From the last we learn that the cheap toys are 
made in Germany in the pine forests of Thuringia, Sonne- 
berg being the great capital of the manufacture. The more 
expensive ones come from Griinhainichen, in Saxony, and 
Nuremberg, where are made all the leaden soldiers in boxes 
that so gratified the warlike proclivities of our babyhood. 
Biberach, in Wiirtemberg, gives us the tin railroads, the loco- 
motives, and steam vessels that delight the infant mechani- 
cian, while the cuirasses, guns, and helmets are furnished 
by Hesse-Cassel, and Prussia shows her “Geist” in no more 
charming way than in the creation of the prettiest toy- 
shops, drawing-rooms, and furnished interiors in the world. 
So extensive is the toy manufacture in Germany, and so 
important, that the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen has estab- 
lished schools for the art-education of the children engaged 
in it, whence result the most beautiful papier-maché models 
of animals, which are too good for playthings. It is well 
remarked that “there is a tendency in this country to fall 
into the error of constructing toys for boys that are not only 
too expensive for the general purse, but too scientific and 
elaborate—model locomotives which go by steam, working 
pumps, model steam-vessels, mice running by machinery ; 
and, for the girls, dolls that move along the table, raise 
their arms, and cry papa and mamma.” Those toys chil- 
dren like best which leave most to their imagination. A 
little girl will find more genuine enjoyment in a rag baby 
and a few odds and ends of ribbon than in the most gor- 
geously attired and expensive product of the shops, while 
a boy will turn at any moment from his patent steamboat 
to revel in the never-changing delights of a wild gallop over 
the boundless prairies of the nursery, or frequently the par- 
lor if the latter be forbidden ground, on his fiery untamed 
broomstick steed. Are they so different from their elders ? 
Dutch dolls come from the Tyrol, the best are made in 
London, while Birmingham supplies a large part of the 
nick-nacks that serve to amuse grown-up children. Beside 
this, there is the usual amount of story, poetry, and pre- 
Raphaelite monstrosity in the way of illustration, to make 
up an unusually good number of a never dull magazine. 
The March number of Cassell’s is quite as good as the 
February number, if not better, as the illustrations certainly 
are. The most noticeable papers are Mr. James Green- 
wood’s chapters on Grim Realities, on The Art and Mystery 
of Adoption, and Secrets of the Back Shop, which might have 
been written in New York as well as in London. 

The Month for February has two interesting articles on 
The Holy See and the Russian Government and on French 
Asylums for the Insane under the care of Religion. In the 
former are sketched the progress of the constant though 
unavailing efforts of the present Pope for the amelioration 
of the condition of Roman Catholic subjects of the Czar, 
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| while the latter gives an account of the labors of “ the Bro- 
| thers of St. John of God” in the care of the insane. The 
founder of the order, we are told, “had experienced in his 
| own person the terrors of a medical Spanish asylum, and 
| had, among his works of charity, preceded our English and 
French physicians by 300 years in endeavoring to govern 
| lunatics by kindness instead of cruelty.” Their main asy- 
}lum is at Dinan, in Brittany, and accommodates over 600 
patients under the charge of Ico brothers. Beside these 
two papers, which will reward perusal, the able examina- 
| tion of Cavaliere de Rossi’s defence of St. Callistus is con- 
tinued, as also the story of Hudoxia and Scenes from a Mis- 
sionary Journey in South America. The number, though 
scarcely so entertaining to the general reader as the last, is 
still thoughtful and instructive. 
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TABLE-TALK. 

OME years ago the “street cries” in London became so 

insupportable a nuisance that the government intervened 
and prohibited them altogether. It would be very interest- 
ing and amusing, were it not becoming too troublesome to 
be funny, to trace how, in this practice as in many others, we 
are falling into the footsteps of old world cities. We know 
not how it may be in other quarters of the town—presum- 
ably there is no immunity except close by the two rivers and 
Central Park—but in the neighborhood of Fourteenth Street 
and Broadway the howls, yells, and squeals from daylight 
until eight o’clock or thereabouts have lately become per- 
fectly diabolical. We are not quite sure what all this un- 
earthly din means—whether it be milk, or vegetables, or 
fruit, or coals that the screechers are trying to sell—but how 
the vending of their wares is facilitated by a hullabaloo that 
might almost wake the dead we fail to perceive. There are 
some people who don’t get up precisely at daylight—we 
blush to acknowledge ourselves among the number—and 
why they should be roused and harried in this disgusting 
manner we quite fail to see. If the intention is to attract 
the notice of servants, that can surely be done more exactly 
and satisfactorily through the bells of the respective houses. 
There is really no need of half-deafening and startling from 
their sleep two or three hundred people in order to invite 
the presence of one, or to signify the propriety of bringing 
out the milk-pail or the fish-basket. The truth is, the 
authors of these fiendish noises take a naturally infernal 
pleasure in making them. The same thing was pointed out 
long ago in London. You are in bed and they are not ; 
and, like the fox who had lost his tail, somehow or another 
they will have it out of you. An evidence of their delight 
is to be observed in the fantastic crescendos and arpeggtos 
with which they diversify and intensify their howls as if, 
with malignant cunning, to make sure of hitting in the 
gamut on the right distracting chord in case your somno- 
lency should resist all others. Their assiduous care, too, to 
burst into their extremest fore with due artistic abruptness, 
so as to inflict the greatest possible shock on all the nervous 
systems within hail, is proof of the titillating pleasure this 
diversion affords. Seriously speaking, the street cries are 
becoming too annoying to be patiently endured. We trust 
it is not incompatible with democracy to suggest the pro- 
priety of interdicting them. Early rising is no doubt a 
healthful thing, but there are many in this great city who 
cannot, if they would, rise with the sun, and to whom these 
wretched serenades are to the last degree -teasing and in- 
jurious. 
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In the progress of the International Copyright discussion 
thus much has made itself pretty manifest—that all 
opposition to the measure is traceable either to publishers 
who rely largely upon “conveyed ” foreign works and so 
have done little to benefit American literature, or to those 
who have, or fancy they have, an interest at stake in the 
matter of manufacture. Except the few exceptions we 
noted in our examination of the subject last week, every 
respectable journal we have found discussing the measure 
from an independent stand-point has spoken in its favor. 
The Independent notes an important defect in the present 
bill, arising from the provision that all publications to be 
eligible for copyright must be manufactured in this country, 
whereby magazine articles would be as now open to plun- 
der and American writers would fail to receive that protec- 
tion which we regard as among the most important results 
of the copyright. Itis precisely as if, to exemplify by a dif- 
ferent kind of commodity, American manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements had to compete in the market with 
jobbers who could procure from abroad equally good im- 
pienents in any desired quantity, and absolutely without 
other cost than the labor of selecting them and employing 
mechanics to put their parts together. The wrong of such 
a state of things cannot need to be insisted upon. For the 
opinion of the publishing trade there can be no doubt, we 
think, that the more respectable houses, all who are not of 
the class we have indicated above, favor a measure which 
would require others to comply with the demands of hon- 
esty in the manner they do of their own motion. In New 
York we have no doubt this is the case. In Boston, as the 
correspondent of Zhe American Publisher and Bookseller 
writes, the prevailing feeling of the publishers is in favor 
of it. Of those in Philadelphia we imagine the same to be 
the case, though Zhe Publishers Circular, of that city, 
while non-committal, seems inclined to opposition, speaking 


| 


ent on it for intellectual recreation. Itis atleast one of the | 
most alarming developements of “liberty” we have seen, 
that for several months men have been permitted to com- | 
mit with impunity every week so gross a crime against | 
society ; and one almost sighs for the beneficent despotism | 
that could and would award them, and other offenders of , 
the brutish sort, such a taste of the lash as would be as | 
effective again, by way of example, as any legal process of | 
fine or imprisonment. 


PAGE AND PAGEANT. 
My lord has revels to-night, 
High revel in hall and at board ; 
His castle flames up with light, 
Which into the night is poured. 
And the cressets flare on the tower, 
And the music plays within : 
For a chevalier rules the hour, 
Who comes a Jady to win. 


And I am a page—no more 

Than this—with a plume in my cap, 
A lute on my arm, and a store 

Of ballads ; and by good hap 
Was chosen long since to be 

The minstrel to stay beside 
My lady, and bend the knee 

Sefore this expectant bride. 


What business was it of theirs 
How swiftly her glances flew ; 
Who studies my heart or cares 
When the song and the dance are through? 
Who dreams that a page can soar 
In thought as high as a lord, 
Or counts me possessed of lore 
Surpassing my lute and sword? 


And here am [I in the dark, 
While they in the fullest blaze 
Are strolling, and I can mark 
Each diamond’s lance-like rays ; 








favorably of Mr. Carey’s pamphlet and copying from 
The Printer’s Circular a \ong denunciation of the scheme, 
chiefly from its presumed effects upon the ‘printing busi- 
ness. It is unfortunate, we think, that the question should 
be forced to discussion, as it seems likely to be, whether 
the greater consideration is due to the author who labors 
quite as much for the public benefit as for his own—giving 
it certainly much more than he gets from it,—or to the 
printer who would quite as soon produce handbills or law- 
forms as the grandest contribution to knowledge. The 
objection is all the greater that no such conflict of interest 
is likely. In the first place, even if we were to get rid of 
the absurdity of double manufacture and the actual loss 
thereby involved, the impulse that would immediately be 
given to home literature—weeklies, monthlies, quarterlies, 
books, freed for the first time from a prohibitory competi- 
tion and multiplying in consequence—would much more 
than counterbalance the amount of work diverted from this 
country, which would be practically limited to a small class 
of works, since it will scarcely be claimed that we shall not 
manufacture for England as well as England for us. 
Furthermore, opposition on such a score is precisely of the 
kind which resisted the introduction of the labor-saving 
machinery of Arkwright or Whitney, not realizing the new 
industries they would develope. It is to be wished that 
the publishers would declare themselves in the matter, 
as also the friends and opponents of the measure gener- 
ally. As we have all along made evident, we regard the 
mechanical parties to the question as at once those least to 
be considered and those most able and ready to assert 
themselves ; yet we think they may judiciously be conceded 
most of the restrictions they ask, in the assurance that the 
fallacy of their apprehensions will in no long time be 
demonstrated by the actual working of events, so that they 
will willingly abandon them or at least suffer them to fall 
into desuetude. 

SINCE we first called attention, at the beginning of the 
year, to the alarming multiplication of obscene papers, a 
good deal has been said about it by the respectable daily 
and weekly press, and on several railroads and in two or 
three cities their sale has been suppressed. In Baltimore 
Judge Gilmor, of the Criminal Court, has instructed the 
grand jury in the matter in suitable terms, and we hope a 
healthful precedent will be established ; on the other hand, 
we have seen a newspaper statement that in one of the 
Northern cities—we think, in New York—a bill was thrown 
out by the grand jury. The Canadian customs depart- 
ment has prohibited the importation of the three filthiest of 
these sheets, in response to the emphatic demand of the 
Canadian journals, in one of which, Zhe Montreal Gazette, 
appeared this statement : 

“A worthy superintendent of common schools in Ontario, on visiting 
the girl’s department of the schools under his charge, took upward of 
thirty copies of 7'%e Police Gazette and similar publications from the 
more advanced pupils—publications which could not be read or seen with- 
out pollution.” 

Very possibly examination would show a similar state of 
things in our own schools ; at any rate, about most of the 
news-stands, whenever the new weckly editions appear, 
may be seen throngs of men and children—boys and girls 
evidently on their way from school—gazing, open-mouthed, 
upon the pictorial nastinesses. A gentleman from Alabama 
mentioned to us the other day that in the majority of the 
news-stores in the South publications of this sort were 
almost the only specimens of the New York press which 
were offered for sale ; and that many very worthy people, 
arguing only from the evidences before their eyes, have 
deduced a most exaggerated notion of the moral degrada- 
tion of the Northern metropolis and the community depend- 


And she is there with the rest, 
And her knight all silk and plume— 
But she is the fairest and best 
Of any who pace the room. 
Ah! yes, it is over now: 
There were times when I thought of her 
‘That she bent her beautiful brow 
With love on her worshipper. 
But this is a lord of France, 
Some nobie of high degree, 
Far better fitted to dance 
Attendance than I can be. 


Yes, yes, they are calling! Hark ! 

There ’s my lord with his bulldog bass, 
Bellowing through the park, 

And the servants are all in chase 
Ofme! ‘They would like to hear 

Some Troubadour song, no doubt— 

Well, I’m under the fern ; I fear 

They never will find me out. 

They have given me up. I thought 
They would come to that very soon, 
Though my lord has shouted and sought 

By the light of the harvest moon. 
Good-by, old palace of mine, 

Where I sang so many a strain ; 

‘The days of the past were fine, 
But I’m off to the world again. 
Samuger W. Durrigvp. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press Zhe Old 
Mam’ selle’s Secret, a novel translated from the German by 
Mrs. Dr. C. Wister; the AZemoirs of Alexander Campbell, 
embracing a view of the religious reformation which he ad- 
vocated, by Robert Richardson; Zhe Album of Language, 
a richly illuminated work illustrated by the Lord’s Prayer in’ 
one hundred languages, by G. Naphegyi, M.D. ; and Si/ver 
Lake ; or, Lost in the Snow, by R. M. Ballantyne. They 
have also nearly ready Man's Origin and Destiny, being a 
course of scientific lectures delivered before the Lowell In- 
stitute, in Boston, in the winter of 1865-66, by J. P. Lesley, 
with illustrations ; Letters from the Frontiers, written by 
Major-General George A. McCall, during a period of thirty 
years’ service in the United States Army; Abraham Page, 
£sq., an anonymous novel ; and the third and concluding 
volume of Zhe History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, by John Foster Kirk, which covers the period from 
the autumn of 1474, when war was declared by the Swiss, 
to the death of Charles in 1477, and the subsequent partition 
of his duchy. 

Messrs. Eyre & SPOTTISWOODE have at length com- 
menced in this country the publication in parts, of which the 
first is before us, of the very beautiful edition of the Bible 
begun in England some months ago. The Bible is to be 
issued in monthly parts, of such size that the whole will be 
completed in two years, each part having three photographic 
illustrations of the topography, architecture, scenery, arts, 
etc., of the Holy Land; these having been taken specially 
for this edition, several of the views having never before 
been photographed. Those now before us are of. Mount 
Hermon, the Pyramids at Ghizeh, and Jacob’s Well near 
Shechem, and as exquisitely executed as any photographic 
views we have ever seen. The only fault we are tempted 
to find is that the page—which is printed in a large and un- 
commonly clear and beautiful type, with columns of dates and 
references on each side—has an extremely scanty margin, 
which binding will reduce still further. But the edition is 
a most tempting one, and the fitness of the style of illustra- 
tion is obvious. 

Mr. BeRGH has apparently reached the point where for- 
bearance ceases to be a virtue, and where the worm which 
is trodden upon turns at last. In a recent letter he vaguely 


PHILADELPHIA. 








threatens to lay aside the robes nd the cares of office and 





retire into the peaceful obscurity of private life, perhaps in 
some secluded vale of New Jersey, where omnibus horses 
never drag their slow length along and civilization has not yet 
penetrated, with its elastic street-cars and its inflammable 
museums, For years, he intimates, he has been protesting 
against everything, and nothing has come of it, except a 
general suggestion from everybody to mind his own busi- 
ness, and now he protests he will protest no more. We 
are sorry for this, because, seriously speaking, Mr. Bergh’s 
intentions have been good and his work a noble one; a 
little less enthusiasm, a little more coolness and resolve, 
might have achieved higher results. Still, if he has not 
done all we could have wished, for what he has accom- 
plished he deserves all credit; perhaps the lack of general 
and hearty co-operation on the part of the great, stupid, slug- 
gard, dolt-headed Public has chiefly caused his failure. As 
far as the street-car nuisance is concerned, we deserve all 
the annoyance we get. Americans, as a rule, will put up 
with more imposition, incivility, and downright abuse from 
their salaried servants than any other people on the 
globe. The freeborn Briton roars out his wrath if he be 
so much as jostled ; we suffer our dearest rights to be trodden 
on every day, and smile and beg pardon for having our toes 
in the way. We beseech Mr. Bergh not to be discouraged, 
It is an ungrateful task he has undertaken ; but then some- 
body ought to do it, and as he has had most of the odium, 
he might as well remain to reap the possible glory. 

Our readers will learn with regret that the charming per- 
formances of the French Dramatic Company are drawing 
to a close; during the past winter they have not only af- 
forded us delightful mental recreation, but they have done 
much toward improving our taste for refined and artistic 
representations, and enabling us to appreciate a style of 
acting formed upon good and recognized models. They 
have given us dramas and comedies illustrative of the man- 
ners of modern society, its infinite lights and shades, and 
the little incongruities of life which furnish ceaseless enter- 
tainment. Easy, graceful, well studied in their profession, 
free from mannerism and affectation, earnest in their voca- 
tion and devoted to their art, they are unquestionably de- 
serving of the most generous support. We bespeak for 
them a kindly greeting in their proposed tour, and a hearty 
welcome on their return. 


Messrs. RoBERTS Bros. announce, beside the volumes 
by M. Sainte-Beuve and Mr. William Morris described 
below, a handsome edition of the exquisite novel, Ox the 
Heights, whose author, Berthold Auerbach, promises the 
same publishers another novel whose theme is to be partly 
American ; Where is the Crty? an anonymous search in 
quest of the true Church, relating the seeker’s experience 
among the Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, Epis- 
copalians, Quakers, Swedenborgians, Spiritualists, Univer- 
salists, Unitarians, and how he finally found the city, with 
the name, ‘The Lord is There ;” and 7Zad/e/s, a collection 
of essays by A. Bronson Alcott. 


Miss H. W. PRESTON, whose rendering of Madame 
Swetchine’s memoirs proved her a translator of very un- 
usual taste and skill, has nearly completed a translation of 
Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits of Celebrated Women, the fourth 
volume of the Messrs. Roberts’s Library of Exemplary Wo- 
men, which is thus far among the most delightful series of 
books published for many years. The “celebrated women” 
treated in the forthcoming volume are Mesdames de Sévigné, 
de La Fayette, de Souza, Roland, de Staél, de Duras, de 
Remusat, de Kriidener, and Guizot. Miss Preston, a corre- 
spondent of Zhe Evening Post observes, is the first translator 
of Sainte-Beuve into English, 


Mr. BAYARD TAYLOR has nearly complete a translation 
of Goethe’s Kuust—the First Part, we presume—which is de- 
scribed as “the finest piece of poetic translation ever done in 
English.” As we mentioned lately, in describing the edition 
of Dr. Anster’s translation published by Messrs. Leypoldt & 
Holt, those of that gentleman, Professor Blackie, and Mr. 
Theodore Martin are the only ones among the many which 
have been attempted at all worthy of the original ; and none 
of these extend to the second part, which, however, Mr. 
Martin has been said to purpose translating. Mr. Taylor’s 
work, therefore, will have need of the excellence attributed 
to it to sustain the comparison with the two last accom- 
plished translators, 


Mr. ALBERT G, GREENE—known to every school-boy in 
the land as the author of O/d Grimes—devoted much time, 
it seems, during his later years to a humorous poem, into 
which, says Zhe Springfield Republican, “it was his purpose 
to weave every truly Yankee phrase that he could gather. 
It grew year by year, waxing to a humorous epic.” It is 
intimated, we hope accurately, that it will soon be published. 


JuDGE NATHANIEL HoLMEs—an accomplished scholar, 
but best known from his very able support of the heresy that 
Shakespeare was Bacon—is to leave the bench of the Missouri 
Supreme Court to take the senior law professorship in the 
Harvard Law School. 

Mr. JusTIN WINsoR—to whose taste and learning the 
readers of Zhe Round Table have been indebted from the 
first—has been chosen superintendent of the Boston Public 
Library, in the room of Mr. Charles C. Jewett, who died 
early in January. 

Mr. WILLIAM Morris, whose Zife and Death of Fason 
is still fresh in the memory of the public, has in press a 
volume, to be published here in the spring by Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers, entitled Zhe Zarthly Paradise, being a 
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collection of mythological poems on the stories of Theseus, | 
Cupid and Psyche, Orpheus and Eurydice, and others. 





GENERAL LEE’s memoir of his father, General Henry | 
Lee, “ Light Horse Harry” of the Revolution, of which we | 
spoke last week, will soon be put to press by Messrs. | 
Richardson & Co. It will make a handsome octavo volume, 
and will be illustrated by the family portraits on steel. 


Mr. RoBERT BuCHANAN has been finding fault with Zhe 
Sfectator for finding fault with Mr. Buchanan. That emi- 
nent poet and critic, in a letter to Zhe Spectator, showing how 
very improper it was in the latter to assert that anything he 
had said was or could be wrong, took occasion to deliver 
himself of the opinion that Mr. Carlyle is an insincere and 
brutal German Scotchman, which, for all we know, may 
possibly be true, and that Mr. Arnold is a thin egotist 
faintly inflated with intellectuality. This is rather severe 
on Mr. Arnold, who is perhaps no thinner than Mr. Bu- 
chanan, and probably much more inflated with intellectu- 
ality. After thus using up these victims, Mr. Buchanan 
plunges into some very fine writing about Charity and “awful 
lVires,” which we don’t pretend to understand, and says, loft- 
ily, that he is, sir, etc. Zhe Spectator, nothing daunted, 
remarks unkindly that Mr, Buchanan doesn’t understand 
cither Mr, Carlyle or Mr. Arnold, and shouldn’t criticise 
what he doesn’t understand. Naturally, Mr. Buchanan 
doesn’t like it, so he writes another letter, equally lofty and 
dignified and patient, which is finer in some respects than 
the first, and talks even more unintelligibly about Charity and 


AROMATIC VECGETABL 
‘S@AP. 

A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VrcETABLE OILs, 

in combination with GLyCERINE, and especially designed for the use of 


LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is exquisite, and its 
Washing properties unrivalled. For sale by all Druggists. 


COLCATE’S E 





Wedding Cards and Envelspes, the latest 
styles, by A. DEMAREST, Engraver, 183 Broadway, corner ef John 
Sweet. Crystal Cards, Monograms, et :. 





TIFFANY & CO., 
550 AND 552 BRoADWAY, NEW YorK; 
79 RuE RICHELIEU, PARIS, 


STERLING SILVER-WARE, 
FOR THE TABLE OR BUFFET, 
Comprising all articles of Use or Ornament, of the most artistic design 
and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND CAS-FIXTURES. 


Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular care 
given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New Designs pre- 
pared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded promptly upon request. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 








KALDENBERG & SON, to whom were awarded Prizes at the 
Panis Exuipition and, over all others, by the AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
1867, having been acknowledged the best makers in this country of 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES, HOLDERS, Etc., 


now invite the public to examine their extensive stock and selections a 
their stores, 
23 WALL STREET, corner of Broad Street : 
6 JOHN STREET, next to Broadway ; and New Store, 
717 BROADWAY, under New York Hotel. 
N.B.—Repairing in all branches. Diagrams and Price Lists sent. 
Every article stamped with our name warranted genuine and to color. 





CHEAP SOAP! GOOD SOAP! 


NATRONA REFINED SAPONIPIER; 
oR, 


CONCENTRATED LYE. 


TWO CENTS A POUND FOR SUPERIOR HARD SOAP. 


TWELVE POUNDS OF SOFT SOAP FOR ONE CENT. 


Every Family Can Make Thsir Own Soap. 


ALL VARIETIES OF SOAP AS EASILY MADE 
AS A CUP OF COFFEE, 





Is a New Concentrated Lye for making Soap, just discovered in Green- 
land, in the Arctic Seas, and is composed mainly of Aluminate of Soda 
which, when mixed with REFUSE FAT, produces the 
Best Detersive Soap In the World. 

One Box will make 175 pounds of good Soft Soap, or its equivalent in 
superior Hard Soap. 

Retailed by all Druggists and Grocers in the United States, 

*,* Full recipes with each box. 

Dealers can obtain it wholesale in cases, each containing 48 Boxes, at a 
liberal discount, of the Wholesale Grocers and Druggists in all the Towns 
and Cities of the United States, or of 


CLIFFORD PEMBERTON, Ceneral Agent, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Fire and the Enthusiasm of Humanity, all in large caps. Not 
content with this, he threatens to return to them again, and 
tells Mr. Sfectator right to his face that he’s another, and 
doesn’t understand Walt Whitman or Emerson a bit better 
than Mr. B. understands Mr. A. and C., which Mr. Spectator 
scornfully admits. Here the controversy ends for the 
present, Zhe Spectator keeping possession of the field, 
while Mr. Buchanan probably retires for consolation to the 
bard of “ fish-shaped Paumanok,” with whom he may learn 
to celebrate himself, to send his barbaric yawp over the 
house-tops, to loaf and invite his soul. Then quoth Dog- 
berry, Write me down an ass. 

AMONG new French publications some of the most nota- 
ble are Lives of Eminent Scientific Men of the Revival of 
Learning and Fishes, Reptiles, and Birds, the latter a work 
with some 400 wood-cuts, both by Louis Figuier, whose 
World before the Deluge was published here not long since ; 
a translation with mythological, historical, philological, and 
literary notes by L. Leonzon Le Duc of the A@/evala, the 
Finnish epic of the //iawatha species, specimen passages of 
which, as translated by Dr. Porter, of Yale College, consti- 
tute the latest volume of Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt’s admi- 
rable series of European pocms ; a //istory of Des Cartes 
before 1637, by J. Millet ; the first volume of Ze Old Laris- 
tan Libraries, Churches, Monasteries, Colleges, etc, by A. 
Franklin, being one of the series of works on municipal 
history which the city of Paris is publishing ; and another 
of Edouard Laboulaye’s stories for children, entitled ou- 
veaux Contes Bleus. 


CAUTION. 








We call attention to the fact that /zitations of our fine ELECTRO- 
PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, etc., are exten- 
sively produced by American manufacturers ; also, that there are English 
imitations in market, both of inferior quality. These goods are offered 
for sale by many dealers, and are well calculated to deceive. Purchasers 
can only detect and avoid counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: 


Trade-Mark Stamped on 


base of 


or 
Electro-Plate. every article. 


cesses Ming 5 

Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, bear 
this stamp. ‘They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or Nickel 
Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to the best Shef- 
Jield Plate. 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 


Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Providence, R. I 





The Corham Ware is indisputably superior 
to the finest Sheffield Plate. For sale at retail by 


STARR & MARCUS, 22 John Street. 





Book Agents Wanted—FOR DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Written by 70 of the most distin- 
guished Divines in Europe and America. Illustrated with over 125 steel 
and wood engravings. In one large octavo volume, price $3 50. The 
only edition published in America condensed by Dr. Smith’s own hand. 
We employ no General Agents and offer extra inducements to Agents 
dealing with us. Send’ for descriptive circulars and see our terms. 

J. B. BURR & CO., Pustisuers, Hartford, Conn. 


LIFE IN TRE WEST; 





OR, 
STORIES OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
By N. C. MREKER. 
Ready to-day. One handsome 12mo vol., 360 pages, tinted paper, price, 
post-paid, $2. 
S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





EXPposITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 1867. 


WHEELER & WILSON, 
625 Broapway, NEw YorRK, 
AWARDED, 
OVER EIGHTY-TWO COMPETITORS, THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 


A GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THE PERFECTION OF 


SEWING MACHINES AND BUTTON-HOLE 
MACHINES. 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL FOR THIS BRANCH OF 
MANUFACTURE. 





The Wheeier & Wilson Sewing Machine 
MADE PERFECT BY THE USE OF 
The Bruen Manufacturing Co.’s New Cloth 
Plate. 

By substituting this plate for the old one three distinct and different 
stitches can be made, viz.: the Lock, the DousLe Loop Exastic (or so- 
called Grover & Baker), and the newly-patented Turee-TuHreap Em- 
BROIDERY STITCH. Price of Plate $10. 


THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 571 Broadway, N. Y. 





HOW TO FEED INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
COMSTOCK’S RATIONAL FOOD. 


A substitute for breast milk for infants, containing all the chemical 
elements ; a concentrated and nutritious Food for INvaLips and 
DyspEptics, easily digested by stomachs that can bear no other food. 

G. W. COMSTOCK, 57 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


THE WEEK. THE WEEK. THE WEEK. 


Appealing as the new journal does to all tastes, all parties, and all 
denominations, it is evident from the outset that its circulation must be- 
come a very extensive one. ‘The price of THE WEEK has been 
deliberately placed at the lowest possible rate—eight cents a copy— 
and it is confidently expected that an edition of Twenty THousanp will 








quickly be attained. 
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Mr. W. Hope, the wealthy banker of Amsterdam, has 
had a bit of suggestive experience which is recorded by the 
'same journal. He had bought a picture as a Rembrandt, 
and given 2,000 guineas for it. Finding that it did not 
quite fit the frame, he sent for a carpenter to ease it a little. 
While watching the operation he remarked how wonder- 
fully the picture was preserved, considering that it was 
nearly 200 years old, “That is impossible,” said the car- 
penter. ‘This wood is mahogany, and mahogany had 
not been introduced into Europe at that time.” Mr. Hope 
burnt the picture. 





THE Rev. HeNRy ALLON, in presiding at a reading of 
Samson Agonistes by Miss Heraud, in London, told this 
story, which we find in 7e Lxaminer, as illustrative of the 
way in which tradition deals with ancient legends. As he 
stood on the site of the Temple of Gaza, two learned 
Mussulmans assured Mr. Allon that Samson was not a 
Jew, but a Mussulman, and that he pulled down the 
temple not on the head of the Philistines, but on that of 
the assembled Christians, who had persecuted the Moham- 
medans. 


Mr. THOMAS WRIGHT has prepared a Caricature History 
of the Georges, or Annals of the House of Hanover, which is 
to be published by Mr. John Camden Hotten. The book 
is to contain some 400 specimens compiled from the squibs, 
broadsides, lampoons, and pictorial caricatures of the time, 
largely the work of Gilray, Sayers, and Rowlandson, te- 
gether with other caricaturists. 


NOW READY. 
NONSENSE. 
BY 
“BRICK” POMEROY. 


A most laughable volume of Adventures, Stories, Scrapes, Burlesques, 
Poems, and ridiculous things generally—the experiences of the great 
“ Brick ”? Pomeroy in all sorts of places and at all sorts of times. 


SENSE. 


“BRICK” POMEROY. 


A Book for Hearts and Homes, containing thoughtful chapters, musings, 
genial advice, common sense, and pleasant, chatty sort of Reveries of a 
Bachelor, which every young man and young woman can read and re-read 
with pleasure and profit. 

The above, by the great Western Humorist and Moralist, Editor La 
Crosse Democrat, are selling at the rate of one thousand a day. They 
are fully illustrated. Price $1 50 each. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price, postage 
free. 


Gc. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


Best for family and manufacturing purposes. Agents wanted. Liberal 


discounts allowed. Warerooms, 616 Broadway, New York. 





SUPREME COURT, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 

Patrick MEapg, Plaintiff, agaznst MississipP! AND TENNESSEE RAIL- 
ROAD Company, Defendant.—Summons for money demand on 
contract. (Com. not served.) 


To THE ABOVE-NAMED DEFENDANT: You are hereby summoned and 
required to answer the complaint in this action, which will be filed in the 
office of the Clerk of the City and County of New York, at the City Hall 
in New York, and to serve a copy of your answer to the said complaint 
on the subscribers at their office, No. 62 Broadway, in the City of New 
York, within twenty days after the service of this summons on you, ex- 
clusive of the day of such service; and if you fail to answer the said 
complaint within the time aforesaid, the plaintiff in this action will take 
judgement against you for the sum of five hundred and sixty dollars, with 














interest on $35 from October 1st, 1863; on $70 from 1st April, 1864; on 
$35 from rst October, 1864; on $70 from 1st April, 1865; on $70 from 1st 
October, 1865; on $70 from 1st April, 1866; on $105 from rst October, 
1866 ; and on $105 from 1st April, 1867, beside the cost of this action. 

Dated January 23, 1868. 

Sewe et & Pierce, Plaintiff's Attorneys. 

The complaint in the above entitled action was filed in the Clerk’s 
Office of the City and County of New York on the roth day of February 
1868. SewELL & Pierce, Plaintifi’s Attorneys. 


RUPTURES CURED. 
DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the application of his 
Rupture Curative Appliances at his office, 


697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from his long and 
constant devotion to the Treatment and Cure of this disease, assures him 
of his ability to relieve all, without regard to the age of the patient or 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have heretofore 
encountered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture Cura- 
tive Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years, had 
under his care the worst cases in the country, all of which were effectually 
relieved, and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of other Trusses 
are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances ; and, with a full knowledge of the 
assertion, he promises greater security and comfort, with a daily improve- 
ment in the disease, than can be obtained of any other person or the in- 
ventions of any other’ person in the United States. 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the cheapest, remedy 
ever offered the afflicted Photographic likenesses of cases before and 
after treatment furnished on receipt of two three-cent stamps, 
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WORKS 


BY 


EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D. 
THOUCHTS ON PERSONAL RELIGION. 


New edition, small 8vo, cloth, $1 25. 


FAREWELL COUNSELS OF A PASTOR TO 
HIS FLOCK. 


Second edition, small 8vo, cloth, $1. 
THE IDLE WORD. 


Fourth edition, small $vo, cloth, $1. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOTIONAL 
STUDY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


Eighth edition, small Svo, cloth, $1. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 


Third edition, small 8vo, cloth, red edges, $1 25. 


SHORT DEVOTIONAL FORMS. 


For Exicencies or A Busy Lire. Second edition, cloth limp, red 
edges, 60 cents. ° 


A MANUAL OF CONFIRMATION. 


Seventh edition, cloth limp, 50 cents. 





Aso, Just PuBLisHED: 


A new edition, in one handsome volume, with illustrations, crown 8vo, 
cloth, $1 50. 


SACRED ALLECORIES. 
By the Rev. W. Apams, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


ConTENTS: The Shadow of the Cross.—The Distant Hills.—The Old 
Man’s Home.—The King’s Messengers. 


SACRED ALLECORIES. 
By the late Rev. Epwarp Monro, M.A. In two volumes crown 8vo, 
cloth, $1 per volume. 


Contents oF First Series: The Dark River.—The Vast Army.— 
The Combatants. 

ConTENTs oF SECOND Ser1Es: The Revellers.—The Midnight Sea.— 
The Wanderer.—The Journey Home.—The Dark Mountains. 


THE HiCHER LIFE. 


A PockET-B00K FOR SCHOOL GIRLS. 32mo, price 6 cents. 








For SALE BY ALL BooKSELLERS. 





*,* Any of the above sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
POTT & AMERY, Publishers, 
5 and 13 Cooper Union, New York. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, 








WITH 
SEVENTY-TWO PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLU STRATIONS, 


Taken specially for the work by Mr. FRANK Goon, under the direction 
of and printed by Mr. F. Fritrn, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
Publishers of the London editions of Bibles, etc., have the pleasure to 
announce that they have just issued the First Part of a Bible illustrated 
in the very highest style of photographic art. 

The essential truthfulness of photography appears to the Publishers to 
render that art peculiarly applicable to the illustration and elucidation of 
Holy Scripture. On this account they have been long desirous of placing 
‘within the reach of the public a full series of views illustrating the 
TOPOGRAPHY, ARCHITECTURE, SCENERY, ARTS, MAN- 

NERS, AND CUSTOMS OF THE HOLY LAND, 
and they feel confident that, in addition to the intrinsic interest of the 
subjects selected the work will be remarkable for the artistic taste and 
skill with which the pictures have been executed. 

The work will be completed in Twenty-four Monthly Parts, each con- 
taining forty-eight pages of the Bible, and three photographs, with appro- 
priate Scripture texts, The price of each part will be one dollar and 
twenty-five cents ($1 25), and the Series will comprise Views of several 
places never before photographed, and will form when completed the 
moat elegant Illustrated Family Bible ever issued from the London press, 

Specimens of the Bible arid photographs can be seen at all the prin- 
cipal Bookstores, and at their establishment, 


626 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED ; 
HUMAN LIFE IN SHAKESPEARE. 
By Henry Gives, 16mo, cloth, f2. 
ComPRISING 
The Growing and Perpetual Influence of Shakespeare. 
Human Life in Shakespeare. 
Man in Shakespeare. 
Woman in Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare’s ‘Tragic Powers. 
Shakespeare’s Comic Powers. 
Shakespeare’s Personality. 
Sold by all booksellers and news-dealers, and sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
149 Washington Street, Boston. 








HOOFLAND’S CERMAN BITTERS, AND 
HOOFLAND’S CERMAN TONIC. 

THE GREAT REMEDIES FOR ALL DISEASES OF THE 
LIVER, STOMACH, OR DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 


Hoofland’s German Bitters 
is composed of the pure juices (or, as they are medicinally termed, Z.x- 
tracts) of Roots, Herbs, and Barks, making a preparation highly concen- 
trated and entirely free from alcoholic admixture of any kind. 


Hoofland’s German Tonic 
is a combination of all the ingredients of the Bitters, with the purest quality 
of Santa Cruz Rum, Orange, etc., making one of the most pleasant and 
agreeable remedies ever offered to the public. 
Those preferring a Medicine free from alcoholic admixture, will use 


Hoofland’s German Bitters. 


Those who have no objection to the combination of the Bitters, as 
stated, will use 


Hoofland’s German Tonic. 

They are both equally good, and contain the same medicinal virtues, 
the choice between the two being a mere matter of taste, the Tonic being 
the more palatable. 

The Stomach, from a variety of causes, such as Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
Nervous Debility, etc., is very apt to have its functions deranged. ‘The 
Liver, sympathizing as closely as it does with the Stomach, then becomes 
affected, the result of which is that the patient suffers from several or 
more of the following diseases: 


Constipation, Flatulence, Inward Piles, Fulness of the Blood to ‘the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for Food, 
Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sinking or Flutter- 
ing at the Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried or Diffi- 
cult Breathing, Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensa- 
tions when in a Lying Posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before 
the Sight, Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness 
of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, etc., Sudden 
Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Fiesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil, and 
Great Depression of Spirits. 

These remedies will nang cure Liver Complaint, Jaundice, Dys- 
= Chronic or Nervous Debility, Chronic Diarrhoea, Diseases of the 

<idneys, and all diseases arising from a Disordered Liver, Stomach, or 


Intestines. 
Debility, 


resulting from any cause whatever: Prostration of the System, induced by 
Severe Labor, Hardships, Exposure, Fevers, etc. 

There is no medicine extant equal to these remedies in such cases. A 
tone and vigor is imparted to the whole system, the appetite is strength- 
ened, food is enjoyed, the stomach digests promptly, the blood is purified, 
the complexion becomes sound and healthy, the yellow tinge is eradicated 
frcm the eyes, a bloom is given to the cheeks, and the weak and nervous 
invalid becomes a strong and healthy being. 


Persons advanced in Life, 


and feeling the hand of time weighing heavily upon them, with all its at- 
tendant ills, will find in the use of this BITTERS, or the TONIC, an 
elixir that will instil new life into their veins, restore in a measure the 
energy and ardor of more youthful days, build up their shrunken forms, 
and give health and happiness to their remaining years. 


NOTICE. 


It is a well established fact that fully one half of the female portion of 
our population are seldom in the enjoyment of good health; or, to use 
their own expression, “never feel well.” They are languid, devoid of all 
energy, extremely nervous, and have no appetite. 

To this class of persons the BITTERS or the TONIC is especially 
recommended. 


Weak and Delicate Children 


are made strong by the use of either of these remedies. They will cure 
every case of MARASMUS, without fail. 

Thousands of certificates have accumulated in the hands of the proprie- 
tor, but space will allow of the publication of but a few. ‘Those, it will be 
observed, are men of note, and of such standing that they must be believed. 








Testimonials. 


HON. GEORGE W. WOODWARD, 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, writes: 


* PHILADELPHIA, March 16, 1867. 
“T find Hoofland’s German Bitters is a good tonic, useful in diseases of 
the digestive organs, and of great benefit in cases of debility and want of 
nervous action in the system. 


“ Yours truly, Gro. W. Woopwarp.” 


HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
“ PuiLApe puta, April 28, 1866. 
“T consider Hoofland’s German Bitters a valuable medicine in case of 


attacks of indigestion or dyspepsia. I can certify this from my experience 
of it. Yours, with respect, James THompson.” 


FROM REV. JOSEPH H. KENNARD, D.D., 
Pastor of the ‘Tenth Baptist Church, Philadelphia. 

“Dr, Jackson—Dear Sir: I have been frequently requested to connect 
my name with recommendations of different kinds of medicines, but re- 
garding the practice as out of my appropriate sphere, | have in all cases 
declined ; but with a clear proof in various instances, and particularly in 
my own family, of the usefulness of Dr, Hoofland's German Bitters, 1 de- 
part for once from my usual course to express my full conviction that, for 
general debility of the system, and especially for Liver Complaint, it is a 
safe and valuable epg In some cases it may fail; but usually, I 


doubt not, it will be very beneficial to those who suffer from the above 
CALIBER, 


“Yours, very respectfully, 7 Q: H, Kennarn, 
* Kighth, below Coates Street,” 
FROM REV, FE, D, FENDALL, 
Assistant Editor Christian Chronicle, Philadelphia, 

“T have derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofland’s German 
Bitters, and feel it my privilege to recommend them as a most valuable 
tonic to all who are suffering from general debility or from diseases arising 
from derangement of the liver, 


* Yours truly, 


CAUTION. 


Hoofland’s German Remedies are counterfeited, See that the signa- 
ture of C. M, JACKSON is on the wrapper of each bottle, All others 
are counterfeit, 

Principal Office and Manufactory at the German Medicine Store, 631 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES M. EVANS, Proprietor, 
Formerly C. M. JACKSON & CO. 


E, D, Fenpatu.” 





PRICES. 
Hoofland’s German Bitters, ad bottle, 
= - “half dozen, ‘ . 
Hoofland’s German Tonic, put up in quart bot 
a half dozen for $7 50. 


. > s ~« @eeo 


. * . 5 00 
tles, $1 50 per bottle, or 

















*»* Do not forget to examine well the article you buy, in order to get 
the genuine, 





THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 





January 1, 1868. 





EDWARD A. JONES, President. 

JONATHAN O. HALSEY, Vice-President. 

JOHN A. MORTIMORE, Secretary. 
OHN C. DIMMICK, Attorney and Counsel. 
HIRAM B. WHITE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


Receipts During the Year 1867. 
For Premiums, Extra Premi , etc., $198,613 99 
For Interest, ; 10,196 86 
For Interest accrued, 3,886 46—$212,697 31 





Disbursements. 

Baid claims, by death, on Policies, . . : $24,500 00 

Paid Expenses, Salaries, ‘axes, Revenue 
Stamps, Medical Examiners’ Fees, Com- 
missions, ete., . ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 58,264 02 

Paid Reinsurance, Purchased Policies, etc., . 8,843 32 —$91,607 34 


Assets, January !, !868. 


Cash in Bank and on hand, : $8,031 81 
United States 5-20 Bonds, market value, 108,380 00 
Premium Loans on Policies in force, 72,873 33 


Quarterly and Semi-annual Premiums deferred, 
and Premiums and Interest in course of col- 
lection and transmission, . 5 4 ; 80,487 09 

Interest accrued to date, and all other property, 22,616 18—$292,388 41 

The Directors of The National Life Insurance Company, in presenting 
the foregoing report of the operations of the Company for the year 1867, 
take great pleasure in calling attention to the very favorable condition of 
its affairs. 

The income of the Company increased during the year nearly $54,000, 
while the total expenses were but $900 greater than the previous year ; 
which shows that, while every energy is bent toward increasing the 
amount of business, the greatest care is exercised in the management of 
its affairs in order that, by a low scale of expenses, the dividends to its 
Policy-hoiders may be largely increased. 

The assets of the Company were increased during the year from the 
sum of $206,707 47 to $292,388 41. : 

SPECIAL ADVANTACES 
OFFERED TO ENSURERS IN 
THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

All Policies non-forfeiting after two years. 

All Policies incontestable after five years. 

Note taken for one-half the annual premium. 

No interest charged on semi-annual or quarterly premiums. 

Thirty days’ grace allowed in payment of premiums. 

Dividends annually. 

Dividend January 1, 1868, fifty per cent. 

GENERAL AGENTS OF THE COMPANY. 

CHARLES L. MASON, North Granville, N. Y., 

For Vermont and Northern New York. 

WARREN E. RUSSELL, 9 State Street, Boston, Mass., 

For Eastern Massachusetts. 

JOSEPH W. HOLMES, Springfield, Mass., 

For Western Massachusetts. 

STRYKER & WOODWORTH, Syracuse, N. Y., 

For New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. 

N. B. & E. A. HYDE, Ann Arbor, Mich., 

For Michigan. 


WINGATE & WIGGIN, 310 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
‘or Missouri, Iowa, and Illinois, 


MOORE & BUDDINGTON, Leavenworth, Kas., 


or Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado. 
X,* Address any of above for Local Agencies in their respective dis- 
tricts. 
HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
45 WALL STREET. 





January 1, 1868. 
° $400,000 00 
206,634 79 


CASH CAPITAL, .. . 
SURPLUS, . a? os 


ASSETS, . ae ee eee ee ee $606,634 79 
Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern Siates 
through the “‘ Underwriters’ Agency.” 
Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
1. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


THE GREAT PRIZE. 


. . . . 














ExposiTion UNIversELLE, Paris, 1867. 

THE HOWE MACHINE CO., Ex1as Howe, Jr., 699 Broadway, 
New York, awarded, over eighty-two competitors, the Highest Premium, 
THE ONLY Cross or THE LrGion or Honor AND Gop MEDAL given 
to American Sewing Machines, per Imperial Decree, published in the 
Moniteur Universel (official journal of the French Empire), ‘Tuesday, 2d 
July, 1867, in these vue! 
, ‘abricante de Machines a coudre exposant. 
Evias Hows, Jr. Manufacturer of Sewing Machines, Exhibitor. 


WANTED, ACENTS 
TO SELL 
DR. WM. SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY, 

Tue Cutarest Ano THe Best, See that the work you get contains 
over 1,000 pages, Agents are doing a splendid business with this work. 
‘To those who want the Small London Edition, from which the Juvenile 
American Edition (an inferior work) has been copied, will be furnished 
in March at $2 75 a copy, 78 cents less than the American Edition, For 
full particulars send for circulars, 


8. 8, SCRANTON & CO., 


126 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn, 


Hill’s Arctic Ointment cures Burns, Boils, 
Bunions, Piles, all Skin and Flesh Diseases, Warranted, Depot 95 
Duane Street, Sold by all druggists, 








NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
With its gloomy attendants—Low Spirits, Depression, Loss of Energy, 
Dizzy Head, Weak Memory, and Threatened Impotence and Imbecility 
—find a Sovereign Cure in HUMPHREYS’ HOMEOPATHIC SPECI- 
FIC No, TWENTY-EIGHT, Composed of the most valuable, mild, 
and potent Curatives, they strike at once at the root of the matter, tone 
up the system, arrest the discharges, and impart vigor and energy, life and 
vitality to the entire man. They have cured thousands of cases. Price 


$5 per package of six boxes and vial, or $1 per single box. 


Sold by all druggists, and sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Address 
HUMPHREYS’ SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC 
MEDICINE CO., 





562 Broadway, New York 
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